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Liberal in wolf's clothing 


CHRISTIAN REALISM AND POLIT- 
ICAL PROBLEMS. By Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. New York: Scribners. $3. 


Unitarians, Humanists, Modernists, and 
such ilk do not read enough of Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Modernist Christians, I suspect, 
cannot penetrate his ponderous paradoxity. 
The others—because they refuse to read 
him carefully—hold him in supercilious dis- 
dain. But he offers a much-needed corrective 
to the seductions of optimism and utopian- 
ism which tempt us all. If he is not our 
best friend, he is at least our severest critic. 
This is obvious in this collection of dis- 
jointed essays in which he comments on 
politics, ideology, scientific method, Augus- 
tine, love and law, coherence and faith. 

When Niebuhr deals with political and 
ideological questions, he is a sort of liberal 
in wolf’s clothing. He penetrates to the heart 
of the evil of Marxism and Communism: 
utopianism. He punctures the bubble of 
liberal utopianism (which is generally im- 
potent rather than evil) as well. It is strange 
that liberals who claim a grounding in evolu- 
tionary concepts should be the victims of 
so many utopian schemes. 

In his political essays, Niebuhr reveals a 
realism, an empiricism, a deprecation of the 
dogmatic, and a passion for a facing of the 
facts, that would be becoming to the best of 
us. It is when he brings in theology that 
Niebuhr becomes puzzling (I refuse to say 
a paradox). Here is a man of penetrating 
critical insight, so penetrating that he has 
probed all the weaknesses of modernism; 
a man who has begun to fashion a realistic 
answer to the predicament of man, but who 
has suddenly stopped short and returned to 
an ancient answer. Or perhaps it would be 
better to say he has cloaked his own insights 
in the verbiage of an ancient myth. For 
Niebuhr respects the user of science and 
does battle on the field of human endeavor. 
The theologian’s frequent references to 
meaninglessness and despair lead me to 
believe that he has taken refuge in the faith 
of his fathers in order to escape the forward 
leap across the pit of despair. 

It is not lack of humility that prevents us 
from accepting this Christian formula that 
Niebuhr espouses; nor is it the blindness 
of a narrow rationalism. We, too, are aware 
of life’s paradoxes and of the great mystery 
that surrounds us. But this formula he offers 
is just as hollow and inadequate as the 
others that history has offered. There is a 
ray of hope in these essays, however, for 
under the cloak of neo-orthodoxy, Niebuhr 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 


moves a few steps closer to a solution to 
man’s predicament. ° WILLIAM P. JENKINS 


Good medicine for 
complacent parents 


HOW WE FOUGHT FOR OUR 
SCHOOLS. By Edward Darling. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co. $3. 


This unpretentious volume was written 
in collaboration with staff members of the 
Center for Field Studies of the School of 
Education of Harvard University. With re- 
spect to the naming of persons and agencies 
deemed fascist or fanatical, the book is 
documentary. The place and the characters 
are ficticious but the former is a composite 
of the Scarsdales and Pasadenas and the 
latter are mostly pleasant, intelligent sub- 
urbanites who have been lulled into a false 
sense of security. The citizens go into action 
slowly and hazily at first—and this is cer- 
tainly true to life—but finally achieve not 
only a new insight into the meaning of 
democracy at home, but into ways to beat 
back the hysterical fringe. It is a book that 
will produce in most readers some mild 
cheering. Perhaps it needs a companion 
volume to show how the other group, the 
humble ones, now in the majority in Oak 
Glen, may be brought more closely into 
the affairs of the community and be made 
to feel at home there. In any case Darling 
and company have produced a readable 
book that is good medicine for women’s 
organizations, ‘lodges, military societies and 
service clubs—if they will only take it! 

GEORGE D. STODDARD 


Seeularists face 


a surgeon’s knife 
THE GREAT TRADITION OF THE 
AMERICAN CHURCHES. By Win- 
throp S. Hudson. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $3.75. 
The separation of church and state is, 
in practice, maintained in delicate equilib- 
rium by the cooperative efforts of church 


. and state directed to this end. In recent 


years many Americans have “viewed with 
alarm” the activities of a number of poli- 
ticians which have threatened to upset the 
equilibrium to the point of destroying sepa- 
ration itself. Now a justly distinguished 
American church historian advances the 
hypothesis that a similar threat comes from 
the Protestant churches themselves. 

Dr. Winthrop S. Hudson, of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, in his disturbing 
new book, The Great Tradition of the 
American Churches, expresses concern that 
the separation of church and state is being 
defended primarily because freedom of reli- 
gion is necessary if democracy is to sur- 
vive. His contention is that separation should 
be maintained because it is vital to religion 
itself! Separation means that churches exist 
by voluntary effort. If the churches are to 
endure, to grow, and to be of influence in 
society, then the churches must increase 
the quality of the religion they preach and 
practice. 

Following Scott Latourette’s lead, Dr. 
Hudson concentrates his attention on “the 
great century,” the nineteenth century. He 
limits his area of historical treatment to 
those churches which are evangelical Prot- 
estant. He omits Fundamentalism, _ pri- 
marily because it did not effectively capture 
an entire denomination. He omits Liberalism 
without giving any reason. Both omissions 
impair the value of Dr. Hudson’s argument. 

Within the limits he set for himself, he 
brings sound scholarship. He has a working 
familiarity with the basic documents in- 
volved. His chapter on “Faith and Free- 
dom,” which discusses the theological roots 
of separation as well as the historical con- 
ditions affecting the colonial churches 
which worked in conjunction with the 
theological, is a brilliant essay in itself. His 
re-evaluation of Lyman Beecher with its 
parallel re-evaluation of Phillips Brooks 
will disturb many people who have enjoyed 
the traditional portraits of these preachers, 
but Dr. Hudson handles his evidence care- 
fully; the new portraits appear justified. 

Dr. Hudson cuts with a surgeon’s knife 
without giving his patients the benefits of 
anesthesia. The ecumenicists and the secu- 
larists alike feel the sharpness. But Dr. 
Hudson handles his knife with skill and 
understanding. He is not a homilitically 
intoxicated preacher on a rampage. 

Dr. Hudson’s book is disturbing as only 
a piece of sound scholarship can disturb 
when it goes to the roots of a problem. 
Unitarians and Universalists may sincerely 
regret that their denominations were not 
included under the blanket of “the great 
tradition.” ARNOLD CROMPTON 
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Scholar views unfree world 


FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV: the 
history of world Communism. By Hugh 
Seton-Watson. New York: Praeger. $6. 


Professor Seton-Watson has assigned him- 
self the task of making a comparative study 
of Communist movements throughout the 
world. He has met this difficult assignment 
with a work which, as he says, is neither a 
survey of the current movements nor a 
history of them, but a combination of 
both. 

Soviet Communism is the central and 
ever-recurrent theme since it is the direct- 
ing force of World Communism. About a 
quarter of the book deals with domestic 
developments within the USSR, and a con- 
siderable space is given to the international 
relations of the Soviet Communists. Geo- 
graphically, the emphasis is Eurasian with 
very brief mentions of Africa and Latin 
America and no mention of North America, 
Australia or New Zealand. Little attention 
is paid to India. The author’s approach com- 
bines analysis and narrative. His tone is 
judicious, scholarly, and impartial but not 
neutral. Seton-Watson’s position is clear and, 
it seems to me, both enlightened and gen- 
erally sound. Two quotations will serve to 
illustrate this point. 

“There are two divisions in the world 
today. One is between the communists and 
the rest. The other is between those who 
regard slavery, torture and massacre as per- 
missible methods of political struggle and 
those who do not. The first division is the 
more publicised, the second the more fun- 
damental.” (p. 352) 

“Western intellectuals* must stop being 
ashamed of their own civilization, and be- 
come aware of the difference in quality be- 
tween it and totalitarianism. . . . Certainly 
western society is full of evils against which 
honest men and women must fight. But the 
western achievement is also something to 
defend with pride. No difference of class 
or creed within western society is compa- 
rable in reality with the gulf that divides 
western from Stalinist society.” (p. 355) 

Professor Seton-Watson is too wise to 
offer any panacea or to promise any swift 
and easy solution. But he rejects flatly the 
myth of Communist invincibility and his- 
torical inevitability. Nor does he delude 
himself about the reality of the dangers we 
face. Armed strength and diplomatic skill 
are, he believes, the price of our survival. We 
want and need to do more than just survive, 

but unless we and our way of life survive 

there is no hope for the liberation of Unfree 
World which Moscow rules. 

Probably no study of this scope can be 


wholly free of the occasional over-simplifi- 
cation and too-sweeping generalizations. 
Against this should be balanced the general 
soundness of approach and the wisdom and 
insights earned by long and careful scholar- 
ship. The balance is favorable. 

WARREN B. WALSH 


Lenten manual offers 
insights for living 


TAKING DOWN THE DEFENSES. 
By Arthur Foote. Boston: Beacon 
Press. 10¢. 


In a sense, the review of Taking Down 
the Defenses should appear at the end 
rather than at the beginning of Lent. For 
as the author says in his foreword, “Devo- 
tional reading ought to be done slowly and 
thoughtfully.” He strongly recommends that 
we spend at least fifteen minutes on each 
day’s reading, and that we should not “jump 
and skim.” No review written against a 
deadline can be worthy of this helpful little 
manual. 

It is full of profound reflections and in- 
sights, which are expressed so simply as 
to invite us to thought and persuade us to 
prayer. The style is beautifully compact, 
without an unnecessary, superfluous sen- 
tence or word. Not a thought is tortured 
by complicated or obscure language. There 
is a clearness of atmosphere and a width of 
light, like the summer skies of Maine be- 
neath which Arthur Foote wrote most of 
this book. 

Each day’s reading is a model of unity. 
The quotations, which are suggestive and 
largely unfamiliar, lead directly into the 
author’s meditation which in turn flowers 


‘into spontaneous little prayers, pure utter- 


ances of the spirit. The author quotes some 
words of Rufus Jones, “The way to find 
God is to expect to find Him.” They express 
exactly the spirit which underlies and per- 
vades the whole book. 

Expectancy, honesty, sympathy, wonder 
are the qualities which the author has 
brought to his task, and which he commu- 
nicates to all of us. With his little book 
in our hands, we shall be helped and en- 
couraged “to seek for our divine potential.” 
More than that, it will lead us to an inter- 
pretation of life which will be, in the truest 
sense of the word, “sacramental.” 

PALFREY PERKINS 
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The ABC’s of (McCarthy) logic 


THE AGE OF SUSPICION. By James 
A. Wechsler. New York: Random 


House. $3.75. 


—Now Junior, can’t you understand that 
the Senator is against the Communists; that 
he’s the Scourge of the Reds? He says so 
himself, and what Senator McCarthy says 
must be true. 

—But, Teacher, doesn’t the Senator say 
himself that anyone who is supported by 
the Communist Conspirators is (a) an open 
Communist, or (b) a secret Communist, or 
(c) a dupe? 

—Yes, yes, Junior. 
that? 

—But Teacher, anybody who reads the 
record* knows that the Communists sup- 
ported Mr. McCarthy when he was trying to 
get into the Senate in 1946; and that, ac- 
cording to the evidence, the big Red labor 
unions supplied the extra votes that gave 
him his narrow margin of victory. Now, 
Teacher, wouldn’t any reasonable person ask 
if the new Senator was a, b, or c? 

—Junior! Stop that reckless talk this min- 
ute! 

—But Teacher, doesn’t the Senator also 
say that anyone who does the Commu- 
nists’ work for them by attacking the same 
people as they do is (a) an open Communist, 
or (b) a secret Communist, or (c) a dupe? 
And gee whiz, Teacher, everybody knows 
that the Commies have blasted James Wechs- 
ler, the New York editor, all over the lot 
since he left their Youth League in 1938. 
And everybody knows that McCarthy has 
also blasted Mr. Wechsler. So doesn’t this 
mean that, while posing as anti-Communist, 
McCarthy is actually a, or b, or c? Well, 
doesn’t it? 

—See here, young fellow: you may have 
got an “A” in civics, but you can’t go around 
openly pointing out the fact that .. .er, you 
can’t go around alleging that the Commu- 
nists and the Senator behave the same way. 

—TIil try, teacher. But you remember 
when this same Senator called a hearing and 
hauled Mr. Wechsler up to testify? He 
charged that Wechsler is serving the Com- 
munists and imperiling America. But Wechs- 
ler-quoted from an official Communist Party 
resolution against him. Wait a minute, 
Teacher—the quotation is right here in Mr. 
Wechsler’s book. The Party blamed the 1952 
Progressive Party collapse on “the Reuthers, 
Dubinskys, Wechslers et al who paralyzed 
independent political action by projecting the 
myth that Stevenson was an obstacle to the 
advance of reaction . . . despite the fact that 
the Democratic Party administration, operat- 
ing with bi-partisan support, originated and 
unfolded the current war program in be- 
half of Wall Street.” Do you know what Mc- 
Carthy did? He looked Wechsler straight in 
the eye and asked: “Did you have anything 
to do with the passage of that resolution?” 
And nowhere in the hearing did McCarthy 
pay the slightest bit of attention to Wechs- 
ler’s proof that he has been fighting the 
Communists for more years than the Sena- 
tor. In fact, McCarthy even disregarded a 
letter from Richard Nixon praising Wechs- 


What’s wrong with 


® See Jack Anderson and Benskt May, McCarthy: 
the man, the Senator, the % 
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ler for his handling of the Alger Hiss case, 
at a time when few people wanted to face 
the unpleasant facts. It’s all in this book— 
in black and white. 

—Now, Junior, I can see the Senator’s 
point. After all, take a man who has been 
publicly supported by the Communists, and 
who has accepted that support. Then he 
opens fire on the Communists—but he never 
does any real damage to them. The Com- 
munists open fire on him, just to keep up 
appearances. Ver-r-ry cozy! Actually, the 
louder he shouts at the Communists, and 
the louder they shout at him, the more it 
proves they’re working hand-in-glove. 

—Teacher! Shhh! What if McCarthy’s 
snoopers were to hear you talking about the 
Senator like that? 

—But, Junior! What are you saying? I was 
talking about Wechsler! 

—But how would any eavesdropper know 
which one you were talking about, Teacher? 

—Come to think of it, Junior . . . how 
would one? 

M. A. 


Indian tours Mao’s China 


REPORT ON MAO’S CHINA. By 
Frank Moraes. New York: Macmillan. 
$3.75. 

In 1952 Frank Moraes was one of a group 
of Indians invited to China by Mao Tse-tung 
for a five week tour of the country. Report 
on Mao’s China is Mr. Moraes’ outspoken 
account of what the delegation saw and 
heard during this visit. Despite the rigid 
control of the tour, he managed to talk with 
businessmen in Shanghai, to see factories, 
coal mines, textile mills, and a river de- 
velopment project. He discusses the indoc- 
trination of children and _ students, the 
emancipation of Chinese women and their 
participation in community affairs, the role 
of literature and the arts under the new 
regime. He describes the differences of 
Asian countries as well as their similarities. 
The Korean imbroglio is discussed dispas- 
sionately and wisely. 

“The question our generation has to face 
is whether a war between Communism and 
democracy is inevitable.” Mr. Moraes ap- 
parently did not choose to regard the Ko- 
rean Incident as war, but he has asked the 
question that is gnawing at the vitals of 
every responsible person in the world. It is 
certain that we must be. willing to learn as 
well as to die if we are to secure peace in 
these times. 

Mr. Moraes has presented much to learn 
in this little book. Let no one believe that 
Asia is a homogeneous group of nations, 
let no one believe that the term “oriental” 
has any specific meaning, which applies 
alike to Chinese, Indians, Japanese, and Ko- 
reans. Each of these nations is as proud of 
its individuality as are the European nations. 
Each of these nations has felt that its way 
of life is the key to peace and prosperity. 


WECHSLER SPEAKING .... 


“{In the McCarthy hearing I sought] to 
establish beyond dispute that an American 
might be as resolutely anti-communist as 
anti-McCarthy and that being anti-Mc- 
Carthy did not involve any sentimentality 
about communists or communism. .. . 
(p. 240) 

. [I] testified fully and freely, despite 


“my feelings about the Chairman of the com- 


mittee; I suggested that McCarthy emulate 
me in his dealings with the Senate commit- 
tee which had explored his financial opera- 
tions—a committee which had repeatedly 
asked him to appear before it and had been 
met with stubborn defiance. This was one of 
the larger ironies of contemporary Amer- 
ica; the grand inquisitor was the man who 
had- himself declined to answer questions. 
All the majesty of the Senate was on his 
side when he interrogated others, but it was 
insufficient to bring McCarthy before the 
committee explicitly instructed by the Sen- 
ate to question him.” (p. 216) 

The crucial thing is to avoid suc- 
cumbing to an irrationality as great as the 
one you have left. The communists say that 
McCarthyism is proof that there is no 
terrain where the liberal may still stand with 
dignity and honor. But this is as delusive as 
the notion that a man cannot combat com- 
munist tyranny without joining hands with 
the despots of the Right... .” 

. Senator McCarthy’s followers assert 
that only the methods of the primitives can 
save us, and that it no longer matters how 
many cruel injustices are committed and how 
many falsehoods spoken if a single enemy 
is finally caught somehow somewhere some 
day. A few ritualistic liberals tell us with 
equal intensity that any form of resistance to 
communism must finally make us all prison- 
ers of McCarthy, as though it were impossible 
for rational men to use their minds in de- 
fending their liberties. These are rival ab- 
surdities of the age of suspicion. Democracy 
cannot protect itself by losing either its soul 
or its sense. We did not become totalitarians 
in a world-wide war against fascist tyranny; 
no categorical imperative decrees that we 
must choose between madness and submis- 
sion now. .. . In the long run, only panic 
can ‘defeattusi +s. 1.0 (ps 524) 
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Mr. Moraes, an Indian, believes that his 
free and democratic nation can lead the 
way to harmony in Asia. “Whether Asia 
goes Communist now depends less on the 
West than on the two major nations of that 
continent, China and India. India today con- 
stitutes the main bastion of democracy in 
Asia.—Japan may be democratic—but is she 
free? So Asia as 
The United States of America has a tre- 
mendous task in leading the free world. She 
is berated for not understanding every na- 
tion on the face of the earth and at the 
same time has patiently to submit to mis- 
understanding of herself. Any book that will 
help clarify national differences and suggest 
amiable adjustments in the face of these 
differences is to be welcomed. This is such 
a book. 
THEODORE POPP 


THE BOOKSHELF: 


Science gauges the age of man 


A member of the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship, a few months ago, accomplished 
the feat of re-reading articles she had 
marked in a two-year file of the Register; 
including The Bookshelf, which, she writes, 
“I always read first each month.” 

In this way she caught up with books 
about the ancient world that had been dis- 
cussed in April, 1952. The reading of C. W. 
Ceram’s GODS, GRAVES AND SCHOL- 
ARS (Knopf) led her to explore the field of 
archeology intensively, to her delight. 

Of that book, I had written in my Read- 
ing Log: “After reading this I want to run 
off in every direction—explore my Greek 
Library, the Bible histories, the Mexican ex- 
cavations. . . .” Then, after noting Assur- 
banipal’s library of clay brick cuniform, I 
added the following quotation from the 
book: Each new find means that we have 
extended our knowledge by so much. Occa- 
sionally it means that we have to revise our 
seemingly secure opinions. 

So now we have MAN, TIME AND FOS- 
SILS (Knopf) by Ruth Moore, a journalist. 
Her research and checking are thorough; her 
book is one that a non-scientist can under- 
stand. 

Man, Time and Fossils is the story of evo- 
lution, told through the biographies of those 
who have contributed most in that field of 
knowledge: Darwin; two Frenchmen— 
Lamarck, and Giard, who _ rediscovered 
Lamarck; and the American Quaker, Ed- 
ward Drinker Cope. 


‘Genes always tell’ 


A chapter is devoted to Mendel, the monk 
who by hybridizing peas in a monastery 
garden, discovered the law of heredity; his 
findings, after having been “lost” for some 
years, are now everywhere accepted as valid; 
well, almost everywhere. We should, in fact, 
learn to say “Genes always tell,” replacing 
the myth of blood. 

Miss Moore has brought us right up, or 
down, to date in every field of archeological 
and scientific research related to the history 
of the theories of evolution, including fas- 
cinating chapters on the excavations in South 
Africa. The illustrations are clever and help- 
ful. (If the sample equations scare you, re- 
member that they are there merely to illus- 
trate the scientific modus operandi.) 

You will find how it came about that 
people show racial, national, and family 
similarities: as groups of people became cut 
off from other groups “as eons have suc- 
ceeded eons, certain groups of genes have 
come to be prevalent,” thus narrowing the 
field for differences. 

You will be delighted to learn that Geiger 
counters, radioactivity, and uranium have 


other than destructive uses. Fluorine is used 
in making accurate estimates of the age of 
bones. The age of the world has been 
stretched considerably by certain modern 
tests involving these tools and elements, and 
the age of modern man has been found to 
be less than fifty thousand years rather 
than five hundred thousand or more as had 
previously been estimated. 

The new timing, the new fossil finds, the 
new pattern of evolution, are bringing about 
a new and major revision in the theory of 
the origin of man. The theory of evolution 
is not being weakened by this correction of 
past errors and misconceptions and by the 
opening of new understandings. On the con- 
trary, the basic truths developed by Darwin 
and the brilliant succession of evolutionists 
who came after him are strengthened. Sci- 
ence can make again for its goal: the un- 
attainable but approximate truth about man, 
his origins and evolution. 


Harmony amid turmoil 


Two books were selected after reading 
the reviews (and publisher’s advertisement) 
in the Christian Registers of November and 
December. Thus I added MY GANDHI by 
John Haynes Holmes (Harper), subtitled “a 
personal portrait of a man who shook the 
world,” to what might be called my “file of 
Holmesiana.” 

Dr. Holmes was in India during the 
period of greatest turmoil after the partition 
(winter 1947-8). Yet, due to the influence of 
Gandhi, . . . at no time were more than 
5 per cent of the Indian people involved 
in the riots .. . Through those dreadful days, 
over the vast range of Indian life, Moslems 
and Hindus lived peacefully side by side... 
In central and south India I was seeing with 
my own eyes the pleasant harmony of dif- 
ferent races and religions. 

I should like to quote Dr. Holmes’s com- 
ment upon the impact Gandhi had made 
upon the world: A world society 
which, as truly as that of pagan Rome, 
placed its ultimate reliance upon force— 
material, mechanical, military, force. This 
was contrary to Christianity, but through 
centuries . . so-called Christianity had 
built a society which recognized and rev- 
erenced nothing as an ultimate but physi- 
cal force. . . When a war was done, it 
had become increasingly difficult to distin- 
guish victor from vanquished, and all but 
impossible to make a peace which would 
endure. 

In our present predicament, “if there were 
no way out, it would be a tragedy and not 
a crime which we are facing. But Gandhi 
has shown us the better way . . . We must 
follow if we would live.” 


THE URGE TO PERSECUTE by Dr. A. 
Powell Davies (Beacon Press) is timely, to 
say the least. Dr. Davies has explored the 
factors that, in many periods of history, have 
caused outbreaks of persecution by those 
who would impose control over the thought 
of any who hold opinions other than the 
orthodoxies of the intolerant. The “urge to 
persecute” is a “recurrence of an ancient 
malady.” 

The absurdity of the methods used in 
testing the loyalty of Government employees 
is disclosed in the questions asked them. 
One of the questions—which would con- 
demn this writer to immediate expulsion— 
is “Do you read many books?” 

Dr. Davies outlines a procedure by “the 
right kind of Committee” which would be 
truly American. He asks the question: “What 
is an un-American? As we look at the record 
of this Committee, we feel at times that we 
are warm on the scent. We remember that it 
was the Inquisition that directed that an in- 
dividual could be seized on the information 
of anyone whatever. .. . We would call the 
Inquisition un-American.” 

I stop here because I must. Be sure to 
read The Urge to Persecute. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


To preachers: sermon 
must be born again! 


THE CARPENTER’S METHOD OF 
PREACHING. By J. B. Deaver 


Cooke. Philadelphia: The Seaboard 
Press. 
The little volume “The Carpenter’s 


Method of Preaching” by J. B. Deaver 
Cooke, makes stimulating reading for the 
preacher. Actually, it is a handbook by a 
Methodist preacher of Philadelphia, de- 
veloping what he deems an effective method 
of sermon construction. 

In the opening pages, the author notes the 
modern minister’s sermonic problems, and 
points up average sermon faults—and what 
minister doesn’t need some correcting here! 
The author states that if the Protestant 
Church is to live, “the sermon must be born 
again.” To give the rebirth, the preacher of 
it must step into the pulpit, confident of his 
ability, and deliver a message with “com- 
pelling power.” 

There is a sound warning to preachers 
to think in terms of persuasion for action 
in Christian living by listeners more than 
for preaching which merely demonstrates 
great scholarship on a variety of major 
topics. He calls attention to the lack of 
straight-forward simplicity and the failure 
of many sermonizers to come to grips with 
the life problems of people. 

The theme of the book is an appeal to 
a return to the simplicity, directness, and 
clarity of the preaching of Jesus—which 
was always “challenging, vitally interesting, 
important, and inspiring.” Preaching is more 
than lecturing, debating, teaching. 

CARL A, SEAWARD 
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Roy charged with ‘falsehoods,’ impairing 


Christian brotherhood, case study cited 


To Register readers: 

My attention has been called to the re- 
view of Apostles of Discord in the Septem- 
ber issue. Here is a case where the author, 
Ralph Lord Roy, uses the smear technique 
of not only attacking some individuals falsely 
but using the “guilt by association” technique 
of placing anyone he wishes into association 
with all the miscellaneous and dubious char- 
acters he has selected in his book. For in- 
stance, to place The Churchman, one of our 
best religious journals, in such association is 
obviously grossly unfair. 

The discussion of me in the book purports 
to be a “case study.” Actually it exposes the 
methods used by the author: innuendo, dis- 
tortion, character assassination and guilt by 
association. It would have been so easy to 
have checked with me before printing ma- 
terial which was inaccurate. 

Space does not permit answering all the 
falsehoods he printed but let me give two 
examples. He says of my book, Behind 
Soviet Power, “considered by many to be a 
glorification of Russian Communism.” It 
was not a “glorification of Communism” but 
an attempt to describe in popular language 
the origin and evolution of Russian Com- 
munism. Roy should have stated that the 
book was written while Russia was our ally 
and was submitted to a former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Russia in manuscript and was 
approved by him and the Ambassador wrote 
the Introduction. It also received commen- 
dations from outstanding leaders all over 
the nation. Among them the following: 
John R. Mott, Chairman of the World 
Council of Churches and winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize—“Necessary, timely, 
fair-minded, should be read by all”; Grove 
Patterson, Editor of the Toledo Blade— 
“More sound information about the Soviet 
Union than I have found in all the books 
and pamphlets I have read”; Daniel A. Pol- 
ing, President International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Editor of the Christian Her- 
ald, and staunch Republican—“The most 
challenging and at the same time objective 
study on Russia”; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
President American Jewish Congress— 
“packed with information, the most com- 
prehensive book on the subject I have read. 
It is a book which every American should 
read.” 

Another false statement is that “Davis 
has regularly spoken before pro-communist 
rallies.” It would be more accurate to say I 
regularly speak before church groups. It is 
true that as a humble disciple of Christ, I 
do try on principle to carry what I consider 
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His message to all shades of opinion, but I 
have always consistently opposed Commu- 
nism from the start of the Russian Revolu- 
tion down to the present day. This is all a 
matter of record and anyone who turns to 
my writings can verify it. In the May 1952 
issue of The Advocate, before Roy published 
his book, I printed a letter on the negative 
aspects of Communism. In my recent book, 
Peace, War and You, I deal, among other 
things, with some of the methods which 
should be used in combatting Communism. 

The very title of the section of Roy’s book 
in which he lumps some of us ministers is 
libelous. He calls it “The Hammer and Sickle 
behind the Cross.” This is a caricature of 
the truth. We are working for the same ob- 
jectives which he claims to be working for. 
This means he is to some degree impairing 
Christianity and Christian brotherhood. 

A great tradition of America is freedom 
for each sincere soul to express his honest 
convictions but this .should involve great 
care not to smear others unjustly and make 
false charges.—DR. JEROME DAVIS, Nashville. 


Why not be tolerant 
toward capitalism ? 


To Register readers: 

I read the article “Are Unitarians In- 
tolerant?” by Mr. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
in the December issue of the Register. I 
wonder if it has occurred to Mr. Fritch- 
man that he might be a little more tolerant 
of capitalism. In the United States its faults 
are being corrected. However, there is no 
parallel to this self-correction to be found 
in communist lands. 

When Mr. Fritchman recently spoke in 
Denver, he did not sound tolerant, the very 
thing of which he is accusing the A.U.A. In 
fact he denounced capitalism several times, 
and even made a special point of praising 
Lenin and Chou En-lai. Also, in his writ- 
ings, he has put Mao and Lenin on the 
same plane as Lincoln. 

In view of such nonsense, it seems to 
me, that the A.U.A. has certainly been 
long-suffering in regard to Mr. Fritchman. 
—WILLIAM H. DUNLAP, Denver 


NOTE TO BIGOTS 


Every act of racial discrimination or 
prejudice in the U.S. hurts America as much 
as an espionage agent who turns over a 
weapon to a foreign enemy. 

VICE-PRESIDENT RICHARD D. NIXON 


‘Maximum support’ urged 
for UCLF extension 


To Register readers: 

It appears to me that the value of the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship 
may not be fully appreciated by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and by many 
members of Unitarian churches. 

I believe that people who have not formed 
a habit of attending church and who may be 
religious, even though they don’t realize it, 
are equipped to appreciate the material 
which is sent out by the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship, and do not require meet- 
ing with others in order to obtain benefit 
from a church affiliation. 

Since the Unitarian faith, it seems to me, 
is not only a religion but a philosophy and 
way of life, great benefit can be obtained 
from this remote affiliation with it. I doubt 
if this would be true of the orthodox Chris- 
tian denominations. In any event, I person- 
ally think that the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship deserves the maximum support 
possible from AUA.—JEROME K. KUYKEN- 
DALL, Chairman, Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


Glib attacks on ‘isms’ 


show new rules needed 


To the Register: 

I think the articles by Patton and Fritch- 
man in the December Register, about the 
tendencies of Unitarian attitudes, are very 
timely. It is startling to notice the glib at- 
tacks on “isms” as though these were not 
complexes of ideas but single, distinct con- 
cepts. Even the so-called libertarian princi- 
ples appear to have suffered the label of 
“subversive” among many Unitarians. What 
I have read by Ralph Lord Roy impresses 
me as eager to classify men rather than 
ideas. He also uses the word “progress” as 
though its meaning were agreed upon by all. 

Suppose we state the following rules: 

1. Avoid blacklisting a speaker or writer; 
rather, quote and dispute the particular ideas 
expressed at some identified time. 

2. Charge against ideas specifically by say- 
ing that action based upon them would in- 
terfere with certain freedoms of all of us and 
with the happiness of some of us. 

3. Encourage the expression of all sincere 
beliefs, regardless of their nature. 

The Christian Register is still following 
these rules to a good extent. . . —-HARRY E. 
MONGOLD, Burlington, lowa 


For anthropologists 


To the Register: 

We would like to have 500 reprints of 
the article entitled “A New Approach to 
Human Nature” by F.S.C. Northrop which 
appeared as pages 13-17 in the Christian 
Register of January, 1954... . 

As an anthropologist, I feel it is an ex- 
cellent statement and one which should im- 
press others with the value of anthropology. 
—HOMER C. STEWART, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder 


Editorials express the opi- 
nions of the individual 
members of the 

Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


A Plea for Clarity 


The two articles “In Rebuttal” in the December issue of 
the Register do much to advance discussion of the all-im- 
portant issue that arose within the denomination last May 
and seems still to be boiling. That issue is whether the 
“extreme right” and the “extreme left” in the nation and in 
the world at large should be denounced and whether an effort 
should be made to stimulate measures against them within 
the denomination by means of a formal resolution in meeting. 

This writer believes that no such action should be taken, 
at least if those who are to be placed beyond the pale are 
designated only in such vague terms as were proposed a 
year ago and if the measures to be adopted are not specified. 
One must accept whole-heartedly, too, the authors’ argu- 
«ments for humility and tolerance and for continued efforts 
to understand even the “screaming intolerance” and the 
complete totalitarianism with which communism confronts 
us today. It does not follow that one must subscribe to the 
argument of the authors in other respects. In particular the 
characterizations of groups, which they add to those pre- 
viously used in discussions of this general subject, contribute 
to confusion instead of to understanding. “Totalitarianism 
of the middle” and the “familiar dictatorship of monopoly 
capitalism,” which are said to threaten us, are different in 
kind, even as depicted, from Fascist and communist total- 
itarianism and dictatorship. To apply the same words to 
them leads only to obfuscation. 

Fascist and communist totalitarianism employ stark, of- 
ficially-sponsored physical cruelty against persons when ex- 
pedient, without even a semblance of procedural due process, 
in addition to the propaganda and mental cruelty that are 
practiced. The worst that can be said about orthodoxy in 
this country, whether emanating from the middle class or 
from big business, is that it employs social and economic 
pressures and political manipulation, along with propaganda, 
«to gain its ends. So far, in dealing with opposition, it has 
remained on the whole within the safeguarded procedures 
which our political and cultural development have produced 
and which, indeed, have been extended in important ways 
of late—for example, in employment relations and in selec- 
tive service administration. The difference between these 
methods and those of totalitarianism is important, and it is 
not vitiated by the abuses that persist among us in such 
matters as race relations. We do not allow the police to spirit 
political offenders away or to execute even the advocates of 
revolution without trial. ; 
~ It is true that some of our procedural safeguards are being 
circumvented or eroded away as the crusade against com- 
munism spreads and the quest of demagogues for power 
becomes ever more unscrupulous; but these losses are not 
chargeable to the alleged “totalitarianism of the middle,” 
which we are told abhors McCarthy, or to the “familiar 
dictatorship of monopoly capitalism.” It is also true that there 
is ground for intense concern over the subtle suppressions of 
thought, utterance, and behavior that the current climate 


of opinion produces and that threaten the vitals of our 
democracy. We are generating a less tolerant and virile 
temper of thought than before, and with it a society less 
capable of achieving justice and of surviving. Yet it does 
not contribute to vigilance against this tendency for writers 
to use words which identify it with more virulent, if not 
more dangerous, movements at home and abroad. We need 
to distinguish clearly among the various evils that confront 
us, if we are to deal effectively with them. We need to cleave 
firmly, too, to the strengths that persist in our national 
tradition and that can be our reliance in meeting new threats 
to decency among us. 

R. F. F. 


The John W. Jones Unitarian 


The other day I met an ardent member of one of our 
Unitarian churches. In his customarily vigorous manner, he. 
began to berate me because he had recently heard of a fel- © 
lowship “somewhere in the west” which was “humanistic.” 
He knew I had nothing to do with this fellowship, but he 
continued his impassioned observation to me as if I had 
founded the fellowship and had full control of its affairs. 

After some minutes, I pointed out that this was but one 
expression of our multi-varied fellowship and that there were 
as strong or stronger expressions of our genius which he 
might find more congenial. Thereupon he began to belabor 
the Christian Fellowship. He agreed with some of the mem- 
bers, he thought, but he wasn’t sure. Most of them seemed to 
him to be too “theological” in their approach to religion. He 
didn’t propose to have anyone telling him that theology had 
any importance in religion, at least in his religion. He knew 
what he thought and he didn’t need any long words to make 
it intelligible. 

This phase of the conversation reminded him of another 
point—belief in God. Here he pounded the palm of his left 
hand with the clenched fist of his right until it must have 
hurt. He would have nothing to do with anybody who didn’t 
believe in God, and that included those who used the word 
“God” but didn’t really believe in him. Lest I misunderstand 
him, however, he soon began to denounce with equal ve- 
hemence those “silly people” who thought of God as if he 
were an old man. 

The pendulum of his thought swung back and forth in a 
steadily shrinking arc. At last it was clear that in his earnest 
search for the true way, he had been forced to set himself 
apart, not only from all phases of orthodox Christianity, but 
from almost all the phases of Unitarianism as well. When I 
asked him if he stood all alone, he replied with his accus- 
tomed verve, “No! I am a John W. Jones Unitarian!” “John 
W. Jones” was a Unitarian minister, and apparently the par- 
ticular shade, quality and tenor of this particular minister’s 
preaching was the only point of view that could satisfy the 
exacting requirements of this man. 

The monolithic Medieval Church is the protest of the 
ancients against the fragmentation of such theological per- 
fectionists. The ancient church was swept by controversy 
after controversy, over a period of several hundred years, 
each of which resulted from the desire of a group of men to 
force all others to the theological interpretation they them- 
selves had chosen. In order to bring order out of chaos, the 
church took the position that some doctrines had to be 
adopted as authoritative—and the rest rejected as heretical 
and false. With these stern measures the church achieved 

(Continued on page 31) 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


From an Old Latin Tract 


In the Christian Register for November 23, 1821, there 
appeared a translation of a passage from a Latin tract pub- 
lished in England, the date and authorship of which I do not 
know. The quotation runs as follows: “The worship of the 
Unitarians particularly recommends itself by its simplicity. 
They admit with entire good will a difference of rites and cere- 
monies in their churches. The liberty they claim to themselves 
in religious concerns they readily grant to others. . . . They take 
charity, therefore, as their bond of union, instead of faith; and 
they receive with readiness and satisfaction, as a brother, any 
good man who desires to unite with them in the services of 
religion.” 


Simplicity, variety, mutual respect, charity, and the inclu- 
sive spirit in religious matters—these appear to be the charac- 


teristics of Unitarians that appealed to the unidentified outside - 


observer at a time when the steps toward formal organization 
of the churches of the Unitarian movement were being taken, 
and they are among the characteristic qualities of Unitarians 
today. They do not seem, at first glance, to be the kind of quali- 
ties that would constitute a threat either to the official guard- 
ians of Christian orthodoxy or to the general state of public 
morals; but the plain fact is that throughout its history the 
Unitarian movement has been so regarded. It is so regarded 
today, not only by those whose sense of rigid Christian ortho- 
doxy is firm and militant, but also by many who would call 
themselves liberal. There is evidence enough to lead us to be- 
lieve that these Unitarian characteristics are not considered 
harmless, but rather dangerous, by those who think of them- 
selves as guardians of the true faith. This seems to me to open 
up an interesting line of thought. 


Simplicity and Depth 


Take simplicity, to begin with. This quality in the worship 
of Unitarians “particularly recommended” them to the Latin 
writer of more than a century ago, but in our day it is far 
less appealing; and in matters of theology it is today thoroughly 
out of fashion. To base one’s religion upon a few simple prop- 
ositions, easily stated and easily understood, is generally re- 
garded by the “leading” theologians of our times as a sign of 
something very like a “simple” mind. There is a cult of the 
complex and the obscure that has attained a wide vogue in 
professional theological circles today, and the quality of sim- 
plicity is held to be tantamount to an admission that one’s 
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thinking is naive and superficial. That there is simplicity that 
is profound appears to have escaped the notice of most of the 
men today who write the “important” books in the field of 
religious thought, and one of the easiest ways to “write off” 
the Unitarian faith is to dismiss it as simple—so simple that 
it is unaware of the complicated and baffling problems that 
modern religion is supposed to deal with. Sometimes, when 
I read this sort of contemptuous handling of the simple faith 
of our Unitarian tradition, I am comforted by the thought that 
the Teacher of Nazareth spoke always in simple terms. Has 
anyone yet plumbed the full depths of the Sermon on the 
Mount? 


Not Faith But Charity 


When the author of the Latin tract observed that Unitarians 
“take charity as their bond of union instead of faith,” he not 
only saw clearly but stated what he saw with exactness. He did 
not say that Unitarians regard faith as less important than 
charity—which is frequently but erroneously stated; what he 
said was that for Unitarians the bond of union—the tie that 
binds them together into a society, a fellowship, a church— 
is charity, and I think he meant to use that word in the sense 
of the King James version of the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. But orthodox Christianity has long been based 
on the proposition that the only proper bond of union for a 
church is common assent to an official creed, and this is why 
the defenders of orthodoxy distrust the basic Unitarian idea 
of the church and consider it a serious threat. And they are 
right, for if charity is the bond of union there is no basis left 
for any claim to monopoly of the truth or the exclusive prac- 
tices based upon that claim. The church opens its doors to 
any sincere, honest person who “desires to unite” with it, - 
whether he believes little, or much, or (in the area of tradi- 
tional theology) nothing at all; and that is revolutionary heresy 
of the most serious kind. 


With Entire Good Will 


The phrase in the quotation from the Latin tract that I like 
best is the one about the Unitarian habit of admitting differ- 
ences in rites and ceremonies in their churches “with entire 
good will.” That means, I think, more than tolerance. It im- 
plies a positive interest in differences, which goes a lot farther 
than merely putting up with them. It ought to imply the experi- 
mental attitude, an eager willingness to try new ways of creat- 
ing the atmosphere in which the experience of worship may be 
achieved. This is our ideal and it is also, to a considerable 
extent, our actual practice; and it is one of the potentially most 
valuable of our resources. In time, it will assuredly produce, 
as Emerson long ago foretold, that fresh creative impulse that 
will blossom in new arts of the spirit of human aspiration. 
To those who cling to old customs and practices, this attitude 
may well seem dangerous; but it has the future on its side. 
And, if we retain the spirit of entire good will there need be no 
conflict but only a quiet and happy process of growth. 

F. M. E. 


A DECLARATION FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Thinking is not subversive 


Public mistrust, growing pressures toward conformity jeopardize 


liberal education’s free search for truth 


A SERIOUS PROBLEM now confront- 
ing the whole of education—not just the 
colleges—is the need to revitalize public 
confidence in and understanding of edu- 
cation. The extent and significance of 
disaffection in the outside world for the 
aims and performance of education at 
all levels can easily be exaggerated, but 
at the same time it cannot be denied 
that there have latterly been at least 
some widespread misgivings about these 
things,—any more than it can be argued 
they are completely without cause. More 
serious from my point of view is the fact 
that the misgivings about the colleges 
have not occurred exclusively in the 
non-college population, for it appears 
rather that doubts of one sort or another 
have not infrequently also turned up in 
alumni groups. 

I shall not spend time on the agitated 
question of Communists in the colleges. 
It will be enough simply to point out 
once more that though there have been, 
unquestionably, some disloyal, or at least 
misguided, individuals on some college 
faculties in recent years, their numbers 
even at their greatest extent were proba- 
bly very few indeed, their presumed in- 
fluence has been fantastically exagger- 
ated, and the time when they might, if 
ever, have been a danger is now definitely 
in the past. 

The serious present public distrust of 
higher education with which I am now 
concerned clearly springs less from a 
conviction that there are Communists 
currently teaching in the colleges than 
from an amorphous feeling that teachers 
over the past twenty years or so have 
been too liberal, out of sympathy with 
the fundamental hopes and_ ordinary 
concerns of the great majority of the 
people, insensitive to their reasonable 
worries, and rather arrogantly opposed 
to their most commendable community 
aims. In short, teachers have not been 
a good influence on young people be- 
cause they seem to have had only scorn 
__ for the tried and tested ways of life. 
Now though there may be something 


By NATHAN M. PUSEY 


in this, I am confident it is not what 
these critics take it to be. It seems to 
me beyond cavil that we must get 
straight on this misgiving if we are not 
to lose something very precious, and 
central, from our common life. 

The climate of opinion that surrounds 
the colleges changes sharply from time 
to time, usually causing graver conse- 
quences inside than we like to admit. 
Since World War II there has been a 
rather violent shift in public opinion 
which has resulted: in increased pressure 
in the direction of conformity. This lat- 
ter, as it is causing concern in its current 
rather feverish character, may be only 
a surface phenomenon, and not anything 
therefore about which we should be too 
exercised. But beneath and perhaps ob- 


Nathan M. Pusey, the 24th 


scured by it, there is a more considerable 
long-range groundswell moving in the 
same direction that has been going on 
in this country for more than half a 
century. 


‘Otherwiseness’ honored 


We Americans have long prided our- 
selves on our independence and individu- 
ality, and in earlier periods of our history 
the conditions of life do indeed seem to 
have encouraged individuality and differ- 
ence. “Otherwiseness” appears then, at 
least by report, to have been a rather 
common characteristic of the population, 
to have been deliberately cultivated and 
generally held in honor. And the strength 
of democracy would seem to have come 
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The teacher's mission: to break the conventional circle of cerebrations 


in no small measure from this. 

But more recently, perhaps from as 
early as 1870, the predominate pressures 
in our culture have clearly been moving 
with increasing force in the opposite di- 
rection with the result that we have come 
more and more, not only to think, act, 
talk, and even look alike, but also, it 
would seem now, increasingly to want 
to do so. The consequence is that at the 
moment individuality is selling at consid- 
erable discount. And this constitutes a 
very serious problem for the colleges; 
for it is their business always and ever 
to try to make individuals. 

Individuality does not mean eccentric- 
ity. What it calls for rather is genuine- 
ness. Anyone who has ever taught knows 
that it is not easy to get students to 
think for themselves. They almost invari- 
ably want to give back what they think 
the teacher wants. And their ratiocina- 
tion commonly takes place in customary 
terms and familiar areas which the 
experience of growing up in American 
society by itself placed in their minds, 
almost perhaps without their having been 
aware of it. This happens to all of us, 
for all of us are marked from birth with 
a strong predilection not to think, or if 
it cannot be avoided, at least not to think 
strenuously or freshly. 


Forged in his own head 


But the aim of the teacher is to make 
individuals, individuals who will think for 
themselves. That is to say, it is the teach- 
er’s mission to try to help every young 
person who comes into his care to grow, 
not into a pattern or replica of someone 
else, but into the broadest and deepest 
and most vital person he or she can be- 
come. And if this is to happen,—and if 
the mind is deeply involved and must 
become the guiding force in this—then 
it should be clear that what is wanted 
from every young person is, above all, 
his own original thoughts. Original 
thought is not necessarily novel or 
strange thought; certainly it need not be 
destructive thought, but only thought 
that one has made one’s own by pressing 
it out, or forging it, in his own head. 
It is thought that is made, and not simply 
taken over unconsciously from others in 
the mere activity of growing up. It is 
thought forged into a special and partic- 
ular significance by effort in one’s own 
brain. 

It is this kind of thinking, not sub- 
versive thoughts, that college teachers 
are always trying to engender in young 
people’s minds. The aim is to get the 
student’s thinking to break out of the 
conventional circle which seems both to 
characterize and contain the cerebrations 
of his whole generation. But this is done 
—and this is what must be kept in mind 
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—not with the ulterior purpose in view 
that the young mind thus set free will 
then succumb to revolutionary thoughts, 
not to teach unbelief, or disdain, or ar- 
rogance, or a feeling either of superior- 
ity or hostility to the normal concerns 
of men, but rather to teach thinking 
itself. What every conscientious teacher 
(and the proportion of this kind is much 
higher than is often supposed) yearns for 
is only that his pupil’s mind shall hold 
within it some ideas, however pacific and 
normal they may be, that are clearly his 
own, that have been understood in his 
head because worked out there, that 
have been felt and so mean something 
personal and individual to him. The aim 
is to get the student to depart from fixed 
modes and limited ranges of thought in 
order to see something—anything—in a 
fresh and original, which can only mean 
his own way. 

This it is that the colleges are trying 
to do, and if this be subversive, then 
they should make the most of it. There 
seems to be a growing desire on the part 
of some elements in our society to have 
young people not so much made to think 
as told what to think, and it is important 
that college-trained people do not make 
any part of this movement. For they 
surely must know that almost the worst 
thing a college teacher can say to a 
young person is, “Repeat after me.” 
There may be some stages in education 
when this practice is both necessary and 
helpful, but the beginning of adulthood 
is certainly not one of them, for the re- 
sult of such prectic~ here will not be to 
strengthen,—but indeed to begin to kill 
a mind. 


Conformity’s allure 


It is understandable if today there is 
worry about this matter. It is impossible 
to see how there could not be in view 
of the recent unprofessional, and at best, 
misguided, activity of at least a few 
teachers and the consequent accentuated 
pressures to conform already referred to. 
But it is also important for all who know 
colleges from the inside and who care 
for this their central and really life- 
giving work, not to be confused. It is 
rather for them to recognize the exag- 
geration and fallacy in the argument, to 
keep their faith in liberal education and 
in democracy, and to find ways quietly 
but determinedly to withstand conform- 
ity’s meretricious allure. One cannot 
successfully oppose indoctrination by in- 
doctrination, or fight communism, in 
which everything works toward conform- 
ity, with increased pressures to conform. 

A great part of education is simply 
learning, in the sense of getting some- 
thing straight in one’s head and remem- 


bering it. At a slightly higher reach it is 
learning about new, unfamiliar, more 
difficult and more interesting things. And 
beyond the need to know, and-to know 
many things, there is a further need to 


_ know exactly. 


But though all this makes a part of 
education, when we have reviewed these 
steps, we have not yet reached what is 
truly distinctive about liberal education. 
For really to educate a human mind, as 
another has said, is “not merely to add 
something to it, but to do something to 
it. It is [rather] to transform it at a vital 
point, the point where its secret ends 
reside.” 


Our hearts’ desire 


“To transform it at the point where 
its secret ends reside.” That is to say 
liberal education is really concerned not 
so much with information as with what 
people want. It is concerned to effect 
revolutions in our desiring natural selves. 
It does this through minds, by stretching 
them, moving them, kindling them. It 
does it in the hope that after such revo- 
lutions are effected we shall want differ- 
ent things than we otherwise would and 
will live in different ways,—in greater 
awareness, more consciously, more 
thoughtfully, more helpfully, and also, 
therefore, it is held, more joyously. It 
isn’t a question, simply therefore, of what 
our minds know, or even of the precision 
with which they work. It is also a ques- 
tion of what our hearts really, in their in- 
nermost recesses, desire. 

It is a conviction of mine that college 
education exists not least to foment—in 
each student, or in as many as it can 
reach—moments of heightened insight, 
rare experiences of great excitement 
when before a book or a picture or in 
some human situation one seems to see 
more clearly than ever before what the 
world is about, or what it can be about, 
and how one can fit creatively, and 
significantly, into it, and so is moved, 
out of hesitation and doubt and with- 
holding, to elect for life. From this point 
of view it will be seen that Robert Louis 
Stevenson spoke truth when he said, 
“The best of education is to throw out 
some magnanimous hints.” And then 
went on to add, “It is only by some bold 
poetry of thought that men can be strung 
up above the level of everyday con- 
ceptions to take a broader look upon 
experience or accept some higher prin- 
ciple of conduct.” Only by “some bold 
poetry of thought” . .. This it is, above 
all else, that a college must supply if it 
is to perform its mission to emancipate 
young people from conventional narrow- 
ness, from petty aims, and from the con- 

(Continued on page 22) 


‘Ym tired of McC ----y! 


° 


Incessant debate over ‘ism’ obscures 


continuing economic, political evils 


A PARTICULARLY WISE and com- 
petent Unitarian minister stated recently 
that “the greatest crime of mccarthysism 
is its ability to drive us all to extremes.” 
When future historians look back on these 
troubled years. I suspect this judgment 
will be substantiated. 

The issue of mccarthyism divides peo- 
ple in both parties who are otherwise fun- 
damentally like-minded. It is a question 
which is approached with great caution 
by men who are trying to develop agree- 
ment on a political undertaking or build 
a political organization either for a candi- 
date or a party. It is so emotionally 


charged, so subject to black-and-white 


decision, so confused by our difficulty in 
separating means from ends, that many 
of us tend to be as violent and unreason- 
ing in our opposition as others are in 
their support. 

Mccarthyism leads us to think in terms 
of quick, simple solutions to complex 
problems—or, more accurately, it exag- 
gerates this inclination which all of us al- 
ready have. If we can only pull the right 
lever or touch the right button, everything 
will be all right and we can return to a 
“normal” world. Finally, mecarthyism 
complicates and embitters normal differ- 
ences of opinion, diverting our attention 
from the real issues involved and raising 
the emotional temperature to a boiling 
point. Recently a vigorous Massachusetts 
politician, facing a stiff pre-primary con- 
vention and a stiffer primary fight, at- 
tacked Americans for Democratic Action 
on the ground that it was handicapping 
the Democratic party and its nominees 
in their quest for votes. There were many 
complicated questions involved in the in- 
cident, but before many hours had passed, 
partisans on both sides were excitedly ac- 
cusing the other of having “embraced 
mccarthyism.” 


To each his own needs 


Through all these manifestations runs a 
common thread: the idea that the major 
questions of our day have their roots in 
one basic problem. For the supporters of 
mccarthyism, it is mccarthyism and com- 
munists in government; for those in op- 
position, it is mecarthyism and civil rights. 
One of the primary differences between a 
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stable, mature democracy and a more 
primitive political society is that the lat- 
ter views the world in terms of its own 
most pressing need, while the former ap- 
preciates the complex nature of human 
existence in which a whole series of inter- 
locking problems must be faced. For Iran, 
the world revolves around British oil in- 
terests; for Syngman Rhee, the unifica- 
tion of Korea is the answer; for the Arab 
states, the earth’s ills begin and end in the 
problem of Israel. 

The attitude which appreciates the true 
nature of the world in which we live is at 
the same time a result and a source of 
political stability and maturity, just as it 
is of personal security. Its construction 
and its destruction can be an accelerating 
process: the more you build, the faster 
you build, but the more you tear down, 
the faster it deteriorates. 

Thus in our lively concern over mccar- 
thyism, from whatever side we approach 
the question, we have tended to lose sight 
of a myriad of other independent ques- 
tions of American society. Whether or 
not mccarthyism and the threat to civil 
liberties or the communist infiltration rep- 
resents the most powerful menace we face 
in this country today—and any day, for 
mcecarthyism itself is certainly not an ex- 
clusively mid-20th Century phenomenon 
—is a matter of judgment. Certainly the 
relative importance of these issues to the 
survival and strengthening of American 
democracy varies with the times and cir- 
cumstances. But the fact remains that 
there are other issues which must be met 
as well, if we are to avoid that familiar 
pitfall of so concentrating on the attack 
from one quarter that the other three 
are left unwatched and unprotected. 


Chats in taxicabs 


Unfortunately, this “single-issue” ap- 
proach is not diminishing. Gordon Hall, 
familiar to Christian Register readers as a 
full-time researcher in extremist groups, 
reports that on a recent speaking tour of 
the midwest his entire question periods 
were devoted to mccarthyism. Recently I 
met with a group of Democrats in a 
Greater Boston community to discuss 
“Eisenhower’s Foreign Policy.” Again, the 
question period turned into a conversa- 
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tion on mecarthyism, and almost every- 
thing I had said in my remarks was 
twisted and stretched by debaters on both 
sides of the issue in order that it might 
be related to mccarthyism. Dinner table 
conversations, casual meetings, chats in 
taxicabs and shoeshine parlors are turned 
over and over again to that tiresome ques- 
tion “what do you think about mccarthy- 
ism?” 

What can we do to restore a more 
balanced view of the society which we 
are struggling to maintain and create? 
First of all we must constantly remind 
ourselves that mecarthyism is not the only 
issue, the root-cause of all crises. I have 
often heard complaints about discussion 
groups and educational programs “which 
don’t point toward specific action but 
only stimulate our thinking and change 
attitudes.” That stimulation and those 
changes are action—of the most decisive 
kind—because they are reflected in what- 
ever we do and say henceforth. Our rec- 
Ognition and constant recalling of the 
complexity of our world can be a most 
effective step. 

Secondly, we have a firm obligation to 
create an alternative to mccarthyism. We 
have a problem to deal with on two fronts 
—subversion and sabotage, and the con- 
tinuing attempt to confuse and divide pub- 
lic opinion—in the framework of a free 
society based on mutual trust. We cannot 
use the same methods to meet both at- 
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tacks. The control of direct sabotage is 
surely the responsibility of professionals. 
We have as yet devised no satisfactory 
method of controlling the subversion of 
public opinion. The obligation falls on all 
of us to construct machinery to do this 
job; the Administration, the Opposition, 
and citizen groups especially concerned, 
such as the American Civil Liberties 
Union, are primarily obligated to work 
out possible alternatives to mccarthyism 
which go beyond mere revised rules of 
procedure for congressional committees. 
Furthermore, we should sharpen our 
awareness and concern with some of the 
other underlying difficulties which beset 
us domestically, and turn our thoughtful 
attention to them. Are we losing sight 
of the rising costs of medical care, the 
shortage of doctors, the growing expense 
of a medical education? Federal reinsur- 
ance plans still leave more than half the 
nation’s people uncovered by any kind of 
insurance against financial catastrophe 
in the face of illness. What will be the 
long-range results of the changing South? 
Will we have to readjust our economic 
pattern as industrialization proceeds 
there? What changes will this make in the 
political complexion of the country? 


A growing gap 


As government gets bigger and more 
complex, how will we fill the growing gap 
between the citizen and his elected offi- 
cials? The day of the town meeting is pass- 
ing rapidly. How can the ordinary citizen 
participate, how can he feel that his opin- 
ion has some weight? What kind of ma- 
chinery can we establish to strengthen the 
idea of “representative” government? 

What can we do about the costs of gov- 
ernment, and the control of big budgets? 
Before the 1952 campaign many Ameri- 
cans thought this was a party problem— 
but in Massachusetts, despite pre-elec- 
tion statements that the big budget was 
due exclusively to “waste and corrup- 
tion,” the Republican governor has asked 
for what will eventually be the largest 
budget in the state’s history. How can 
you establish procedures which will ac- 
count for such enormous sums of money? 

The balance between competitive en- 
terprise and government participation, 
home rule and the interest of the entire 
community, party responsibility and in- 
dependence of judgment—all these are 
crucial questions. How can we control 
executive decisions of countless agencies 
which are judicial or semi-judicial in na- 
ture? What about the tangled knots in la- 
bor-management relations—collective bar- 
gaining and the freedom to strike vis-a- 
vis the national interest, the role of gov- 
ernment, the shifting power positions of 
the two sides. 

How can we solve the ancient problem 
posed by the “scissors’”—the spread be- 
tween farm and agricultural prices? In 
the face of the need for increased trade, 
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what measures can we take to assist those 
industries which are hard hit? What about 
the problem faced by the cities as they 
see tax-paying residents moving out into 
the suburbs? And, conversely, how are 
outlying communities to handle the tre- 
mendous problems posed by the sud- 
den influx of population? Public trans- 
portation has been. giving every major 
American city a bad headache for many 
years, but in the post-war era that head- 
ache has become a splitting one. One 
child in five goes to school in a fire-risk 
school building; only 14 as many grade 
school teachers are being trained as we 
need; we are short 345,000 classrooms. 
What do we do about all this? 

These problems and many others need 
our continued and forthright attention. 
They are essential to the strength of our 


free system. They are not partisan issues, 
though the various means of meeting 
them are certainly subject to political 
debate. They cannot be met with old 
blueprints, nor can they be imagined 
away. Some of them have arisen as the 
result of solutions which we have found 
for another set of questions which pre- 
sented themselves to us earlier; some have 


-continued over a long period of time. 


Let us not so hobble ourselves by 
wrangling and worry over any one sin- 
gle issue that we let others multiply and 
fester. Let us get on with the job of build- 
ing a stronger, more creative, more demo- 
cratic society by tackling the wide range 
of challenging obstacles which lie before 
us and thus perhaps regain our perspec- 
tive on the real world which surrounds 
us. 


A race with catastrophe 


The old warfare between religion and 
science has cost humanity much. The dy- 
namic forces of science operating with- 
out ethical or moral restraint have kept 
the vast organized forces of religion on 
the sidelines of the struggles of life. 

So came about the great split in the 
soul of twentieth century man—intellec- 
tual expansion—moral contraction. That 
split, this imbalance, must be healed. It is 
as potentially dangerous as the split atom. 
It will be healed not so much by new 
rationalizations of the relative methods 
and goals of science and religion, but 
rather as both great forces set about to 
do their work of healing. ... 

While higher learning will, by nature’s 
laws, be limited to the disciplined elite, 
the fruit of learning must become avail- 
able to all. The ivory tower, the mystic 
community of the erudite, does not fit 
into our democratic way of life. Scholar- 
ship and taste need not become vulgar in 
order to be democratic. They need only 
eschew haughty indifference and aloof 
pride. They must recognize the common 
sources of all our values—the community. 
A reverence for the sources of our being, 
the late lamented George Santayana re- 
minds us, is the truest piety. 

Many universities have struggled to find 
a happy balance between those who ad- 
vocated learning for learning’s sake and 
those who believed in learning as a re- 
source for the public welfare. The latter 
group, I am happy to note, is winning 
out. They are mindful of the admonition 
contained in the beautiful analogy of 
Rabbi Eleazar in the sayings of the Fa- 
thers: ‘““He whose professions exceed his 
works, to what is he like to”? To a tree 
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whose branches are many but whose roots 
are few; and the wind comes and plucks 
it up and overturns it upon its face.... 
But he whose works exceed his profes- 
sions, to what is he like? To a tree whose 
branches are few, but whose roots are 
many, so that even if all the winds in the 
world come and blow upon it, it cannot 
be stirred from its place.” 

Contemporary history is a hot house. 
H. G. Wells was a better prophet than he 
imagined when he said our history is “a 
race between education and catastrophe.” 
In a clumsy way I have tried to bring 
politics back to the people—to educate, 
to make public problems of government 
as relevant and familiar as the private 
problems of housekeeping. I suggest that 
the politician shares the teacher’s mission 
on the the side of education, although too 
often he seems to better serve the forces 
of catastrophe. I am sustained by the 
faith that this great land of ours—still 
the last best hope on earth—will find the 
collective resources in the devoted hearts 
and inquiring minds of its people to make 
a better life than any we have ever 
known and by example to illuminate the 
path of those who would walk in dignity 
and freedom. . 

I am convinced that reason will tri- 
umph. But reason will not triumph unless 
the mind is free. The struggle of our 
times is the struggle to preserve the in- 
tegrity and creativity of the free mind. It 
has many enemies. The most menacing of 
these foes have been the nihilistic political 
systems like Fascism, Nazism and Com- 
munism—the secular fanaticisms of our 
time. But freedom also has its enemies in 
our midst; we ignore them at our peril. 


————— 


Let’s outlaw Isolationism! 


Modern man faces twin potential : 


destruction or progress; U. N. essential 


WE UNITARIANS share the firm con- 
viction “that man can give embodiment to 
the ideals of world brotherhood, justice 
and cooperative living right here on 
earth.” 

This is a statement of faith in the ca- 
pacity of man to achieve the purposes of 
the United Nations as expressed in the 
preamble of the Charter: “WE THE 
PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS DETERMINED to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind, and to re- 
affirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small, 
and to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained, and 
to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom... .” 

~I am sure that many people have 
shared with me during the eight years 
since the United Nations Charter came 
into force many moments when that faith 
has been severely tested by doubt and 
discouragement—both about the capac- 
ity of man ever to achieve world brother- 
hood, justice and cooperative living here 
-on earth, and about the United Nations 
as a valid expression of that faith in in- 
ternational affairs. 

Throughout this period we have lived 
with the developing cold war, the great- 
est peace-time armaments race in his- 
tory and an intensification of ideological 
conflict which confronts another article 
of our faith—the principle of the free 
mind, welcoming diversity of opinion and 
new knowledge, from whatever source— 
with new demands for dogmatic con- 
formity—demands that on this side of the 
iron curtain are threatening to restrict 
the liberties upon which free society rests 
and on the other side of the iron curtain 
have intensified and extended the scope 
and control of totalitarian dictatorship. 

We have seen no apparent diminution 


in the expression of man’s aggressive in- 
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stincts against his fellow-men in the dis- 
putes and conflicts between nations. The 
emotions of fear and hatred retain their 
old power to sway men and nations in 
their judgment and in their conduct to- 
ward each other. Worst of all, because 
fear is a prime mover to irrational be- 
haviour, we are deeply afraid of those 
revolutionary weapons of mass destruc- 
tion—the atomic bomb and the hydrogen 
bomb—whose possession is shared by 
both sides in the cold war. 

We do, indeed, live in what Arnold 
Toynbee calls a time of troubles—of very 
deep trouble—and the challenge to which 
we have been called upon to respond is 
perhaps the greatest in recorded history. 
Through all the centuries of painful strug- 
gle that have preceded us, there was al- 
ways one sure safeguard against the ulti- 
mate consequences of human folly upon 
the race. That safeguard was the second 
chance—the fact that a society in disolu- 
tion bore within it the seeds of a new 
birth; the fact that an empire of the west 
might sink from its bright glory into the 
shadows of a dark age without the slight- 
est effect upon an empire of the east that 
was simultaneously rising to new heights 
of culture in art, in philosophy and reli- 
gious thought, in social order and in all 
those achievements of the human spirit 
that we call civilization. 

Now, very suddenly, we find ourselves 
in possession of the scientific and tech- 
nological means that may remove this 
second chance from the grasp of succeed- 
ing generations. By becoming masters of 
the atom our generation is the first of 
all the generations of man from the be- 
ginning of time with the power not only 
to deal mortal wounds to every nation 
and every civilization on this planet, but 
even to destroy life itself. 

It is our fate, therefore, to have been 
given a most awesome—a terrifying re- 
sponsibility. It is, furthermore, a respon- 
sibility that rational men must face with- 
out recourse to any apocalyptic remedy. 
The immense expansion of the bounda- 
ries of man’s knowledge and his capacity 
to use that knowledge for good or evil 
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has not been accompanied by a similar 
transformation in his soul or in his con- 
duct toward his fellow men. He is still 
the same combination of the divine and 
the animal, of good and evil, of love and 
hate, that he has always been. 


Renounce Utopia 


If we are to meet the challenge of our 
times we must begin by renouncing reso- 
lutely all impulses to seek escape in visions 
of the millenium, in Utopian dreams 
of magical remedies on the one hand, or 
in those futile attempts to turn back the 
clock that are represented by the revival 
of isolationism on the other hand. 

We cannot escape the consequences of 
the historic developments that have 
brought human society to its present 
state. First, there is the fact of inter-de- 
pendence. It is inescapable, it is all per- 
vasive in ways far beyond any previous 
human experience. Inter-dependence has 
been growing by geometrical proportions 
since the dawn of the age of science and 
the industrial revolution. 

The second fact is equally inescapable. 
We have become inter-dependent in the 
economic and technological sense much 
too fast for human society to keep up 
with. It took only four years from the 
laboratory to the explosion of the atom 
bombs that wiped out Hiroshima and 
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Long-slumbering peoples struggle to leap from primitive to modern world 


Nagasaki, but you cannot wipe out the 
effects of centuries of historic separation 
between nations and cultures in four 
years—or in forty years. We have been 
catapulted—as it were—into a world of 
close neighborhood without the time 
needed to make the social adjustments 
that will make it possible for us to live 
as good neighbors. 

A third fact is the evolution of the na- 
tion-state as an expression of mass cul- 
ture still in its early stages of develop- 
ment to a _ position of dominance 
throughout the world for the first time. 
The economic base for this development 
lies, of course, in modern technology—in 
the machine age of mass production. Po- 
litically, we have seen the emergence of 
mass popular democracy and also an 
adaptation of the ancient forms of abso- 
lutionism and oligarchy to the demands 
of the mass state in the form of totali- 
tarian dictatorship. At the same time long 
slumbering peoples who constitute, in 
fact, the majority of the human race, are 
establishing or seeking to establish new 
nation-states of their own, expressive of 
their cultures, also with mass participa- 
tion. And they are aiming at the creation 
of the necessary economic base, which 
means, for them, a tremendous and ex- 
tremely difficult leap from _ primitive 
economies a thousand years old into the 
modern world. 


A roof, a job 


A fourth fact is this: Throughout all 
the centuries of recorded history man- 
kind has never had the knowledge and 
the techniques to give all human be- 
ings in the world a reasonably good 
chance to live a decent life—to have 
enough to eat, a roof over his head, a 
job, an opportunity to get ahead, for 
himself and his children. Now, for the 
first time, we do. I am speaking of scien- 
tific knowledge, of technological knowl- 
edge, not of our capacity to apply this 
knowledge socially. 

This is perhaps one of the greatest hu- 
man achievements of all time, a source 
of inspiration to which it is strange that 
more attention is not paid. Perhaps this is 
because this new, this revolutionary 
power to give life has come to us like a 
Siamese twin with the awful new power 
to destroy life. We have been so pre- 
occupied with our fear of this new power 
to destroy that we have not given suffi- 
cient time to considering the possible sig- 
nificance of our new power to create. 

If I am right in this analysis, the es- 
sential components of the challenge of 
our times—inter-dependence before we 
are ready for it in a world where na- 
tionalism, far from showing signs of de- 
cay, is vigorously extending itself in new 
forms, and where the power to give hope 
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or to destroy life has extended beyond 
the wildest dreams of previous genera- 
tions—seem to present us with a series 
of contradictions far beyond the proven 
capacity of mankind to cope with. 

Yet I believe we have evidence all 
around us to the contrary, evidence that 
our faith in man is not misplaced. 


Room for barriers 


We have, first of all, the creation of 
the United Nations itself. That is the first 
evidence of the response of humanity to 
the challenge of our times, with all its 
contradictions. World organization was 
established to meet the challenge of in- 
escapable inter-dependence. At the same 
time it did make room for the inescap- 
able barriers of history to true world 
community in our generation, and for the 
rising tide of nationalism and the mass 
nation-state as it is evolving at this half- 
way point of the twentieth century. 

The second evidence of the positive 
response of humanity to the challenge of 
our times is the continued existence of 
the United Nations as a world organiza- 
tion after one of the principal assump- 
tions of San Francisco for the immedi- 
ate future turned out to be a mistake. 
That assumption, of course, was that the 
wartime alliance would hold together long 
enough to reach final peace settlements 
in Europe and the Far East. We all know 
it did not, and that the problem of se- 
curity from a third world war—the prob- 
lem of preventing the awful and perhaps 
fatal destruction of such a war, assumed 
an entirely different aspect. 


Buying time for habits 


Beyond this, I think it will help us to 
concentrate our attention in the first in- 
stance not on the institutions of world 
organization as such, but upon the sub- 
stance of two tasks that have to be per- 
formed in the immediate future through 
these institutions. The first of these is 
what the Russians call “peaceful co-ex- 
istence.” What this amounts to, is buying 
time while we learn more about our sec- 
ond task—developing the practices and 
habits of fruitful international coopera- 
tion so that we can in time come to live 
as the good neighbors we must be in our 
inter-dependent world. 

I do not see how any thinking person 
can conceive of the United Nations as 
anything less than indispensable to both 
these tasks. Indeed, evidence confirms 
that the world’s leaders and the great 
majority of the people fully recognize 
this in spite of the noisy fuss kicked up 
by a small minority of isolationists and 
their press and radio spokesmen. 

Peaceful co-existence requires effec- 
tive deterrents to aggession on the one 
hand and a policy of political modera- 


tion that pays due account to the realities 
of power on the other. I must say that I 
think we have done better on the first 
part of this proposition so far-than on 
the second. But there have been many 


. signs lately that we are closer to reaching 


the conditions for peaceful co-existence 
now than at any time in the past five 
years. Peaceful co-existence is not the 
equivalent of a secure peace, of course. 
That may still be a long way off. But 
as a modus vivendi for the next five or 
ten or fifteen years it would be priceless. 


A process of growth 


The second task—developing the prac- 
tices and habits of fruitful international 
cooperation—need not and, indeed, does 
not wait upon the first. It is going on all 
the time in the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways—painfully, by trial and er- 
ror, but still with many encouraging signs 
of progress. This is a process of organic 
growth. We are not going to have world 
brotherhood tomorrow in the kind of a 
world we live in. But through the United 
Nations we are evoking and putting 
to work the spirit that may bring world 
brotherhood closer. 

We have only to think of some of the 
manifestations of this spirit over the past 
eight years: 

—the little Emperor of Ethiopia 
—Haile Selassie—who pled in vain be- 
fore the League of Nations in 1935 for 
his country, answering in 1950 the call 
for help from a Republic that hardly 
one in a thousand of his countrymen had 
ever heard of—sending the best soldiers 
of his primitive army—his Imperial 
Guard—to fight against aggression in Ko- 
rea under the United Nations flag... . 
And one of the first wounded veterans of 
Korea to be aided under the rehabilita- 
tion program of the World Veterans 
Federation, was an Ethiopian, brought 
to New York to be fitted with an artifi- 
cial leg by the pooled donations of veter- 
ans of 17 Western countries. 

——the Rev. Michael Scott, authen- 
tic saint, who year after year gains a 
hearing at the United Nations for the 
negro tribesmen of Southwest Africa. 

—Raphael Lemkin, father of 
the Genocide convention and one-man 
lobby, who day after day haunts the cor- 
ridors at United Nations Headquarters 
pressing for ratifications. Already there 
are over 40. 

—the warm and human work of 
brotherhood in action that lies behind the 
statistics of the technical assistance pro- 
gram of the United Nations. Thousands 
of experts drawn from 64 different coun- 
tries sharing skills, giving practical advice 

(Continued on page 23) 


Letter to an orthodox colleague 


Religious liberals are not free—they 


are bound by the authority of reason 


Dear Mr. Foote: 

Our college class was discussing your 
advertisement in the Dispatch. In that 
advertisement you maintain that your 
group reveres “Jesus as a great human 
prophet.” 

Our group asks what is your source of 
information from which you derive your 
“oreat human prophet”? If your source 
is the New Testament, what is the crite- 
rion you use to determine what is true 
and what is not true about this Jesus? If 
the reporters of the life of Jesus are sus- 
pect in one area of reporting are they not 
suspect in other areas as well? In other 
words, is it not conceivable that Jesus 
(even the human Jesus) is a pious hoax 
perpetrated by pious frauds? It would 
seem to some of the students of the class 
that your rationalistic-humanist position 
would be better served if you simply ig- 
nored the issue of Jesus Christ en- 
EIEELY. cin 

While I admit to the cogency of rea- 
son I am not prepared to admit that 
reason is the only way of interpreting 
man and his experience. I have a horror 
of living in a world of vast silence where 
there are no revealing Gods. 

I assure that I write in the spirit of 
friendship and inquiry, 

With every good wish, 
An Orthodox Colleague 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


My Dear Colleague: 

Your letter raises a number of inter- 
esting points, to which I am tempted to 
reply at length. I fear that my answer 
will be considerably longer than your 
friendly communication. It would really 
take a book to go thoroughly into the 
issues which you raise. 

First let me say that I appreciate the 
spirit in which you write. We learn by 
discussion, not by argument. When one 
argues, someone has said, one doesn’t 
listen to the other fellow; one just waits 
until he stops to take a breath, so one 


can talk. But in discussion, one is apt to 


By ARTHUR FOOTE 


be just as interested in what the other 
person is thinking than one is in saying 
what one thinks, and it develops a very 
different attitude. I am not interested in 
arguing with you, but I am glad to try 
to answer your questions as best I can, 
and raise a few of my own for you to 
answer—so long as we both entertain the 
real and exciting possibility of learning 
from the other, of gaining new insights, 
and of growing in our understanding of 
truth. 


ae 


No revealing Gods 


I confess that one sentence in your 
letter intrigues me greatly. I refer to your 
statement: “I have a horror of living in a 
world of vast silence where there are no 
revealing Gods.” I am intrigued, of 
course, by your use of the plural. Is this 
a slip of the pen? From our severely 
monotheistic position, trinitarianism has 
always seemed to border on tri-theism— 
a plurality of Gods. Making three equal 
one seems to some of us a neat bit of 
mathematical magic. 

But passing by your use of the plural, 
let me say that I can well understand 
your fear of the vast silence of a godless 
universe. It is a terrifying prospect to 
any sensitive person. But I assure you 
you are wrong if you are suggesting that 
without faith in Jesus “as God and Say- 
ior,” one cannot have an affirmative faith 
and a vivid awareness of the reality of 
God. The only alternative to your ortho- 
dox Christian faith may now seem to you 
an empty soul shrivelling skepticism. But 
I assure you, that is not the only alterna- 
tive. When a snake sheds its skin, perhaps 
it feels it has lost something essential to 
its life; but we know that the shedding is 
necessary to allow for growth, and that 
its new more adequate skin is already 
forming. 

-So any man who loses his faith thinks 
at first that he has lost something irre- 
placeable. In the dark night of his uncer- 
tainty all seems lost, and he feels con- 
signed to an eternity of darkness. But 
the new day gradually dawns. And the 


A graduate of Harvard College and 
the Meadville Theological School, Ar- 
thur Foote has been minister of the 
Unity Church of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
since 1945, Born in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, when his father, Henry Wilder 
Foote, was serving a church of that city, 
Mr. Foote was ordained in 1936 in his- 
toric King’s Chapel, Boston, of which 
his, grandfather was minister for many 
years. He is author of Taking Down the 
Defenses, the Lenten manual for 1954. 


truth of Emerson’s statement is proved 
once again: “When the half-gods go, the 
gods arrive.” ; 


Orthodoxy on the defensive 


We live in a time of uncertainty, a 
time of crumbling faith. As a supernat- 
urally revealed religion, Christianity has 
lost its power to command the allegiance 
of great numbers of well trained minds. 
It fights a rear-guard action, often with 
an admirable valor, but the action is de- 
fensive. Men like yourself decry the in- 
roads of secularism—inroads into the 
very churches themselves, where religion 
has become (as you will be the first to 
admit) very largely a matter of mild con- 
ventionality, as unexciting and unsacrifi- 
cial as membership in the Country Club. 

The plain and, to me, incontrovertible 
fact of the matter is that the conventional 
Christian theology you believe and ex- 
pound stands in conflict to secular schol- 
arship—to science, to evolution, and the 
best of biblical criticism. And I can see 
only one outcome to this conflict. Re- 
vealed religion is built upon the premise 
that reality is divided into two realms— 
the natural and the supernatural. As con- 
temporary evidence for the supernatural 
moves on the level of ghost stories and 
spiritualist seances, which orthodoxy re- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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e@ “Impart as much as you can of 
the road with you, and accept as son 
from them.” 


e “Anyone who proposes to do good 
of his way but must accept his lot ca 


e “The one essential thing is that 

strivings will be recognized by others 
it will shine out from them. Then we 
gether in the darkness without need 
faces, or to intrude into each other’s 


CSS — 
Albert Schwettzer 
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* spiritual being to those who are on 
jing precious what comes back to you 


ist not expect people to roll stones out 
if they even roll a few more upon it.” 


strive to have light in ourselves. Our 
when people have light in themselves, 

to know each other as we walk to- 
to pass our hands over each other’s 
arts.” 


No comforting Deity to save us from the consequences of our folly 
oe eer eed 


(Continued from page 15) 
jects, such religionists are driven back to 
ancient testimony—and specifically to the 
supposed miraculous birth and physical 
resurrection of the man of Nazareth, 
whom we “revere as a great human 
prophet.” 

Science knows nothing of supernatural 
events. Its major premise is that reality 
is one; that nature is everywhere law 
abiding; that every condition or event is 
the result of antecedent causes; that 
nothing happens by chance. “Not even 
the wind bloweth where it listeth.” Many 
mysteries remain; life is one of these, 
consciousness another. But it is the faith 
of science that everything has a natural 
explanation. The jig-saw puzzle has many 
missing pieces; but as they are found, it 
will be discovered that they all fit into 
the natural scheme of things. 


Fighting against truth 

You say that you have “a horror of 
living in a world of vast silence where 
there are no revealing Gods.” I confess 
to you a twin horror—the horror of fight- 
ing against truth, the horror of not 
squarely facing the evidence. Many con- 
sider doubt a sin; on the contrary, I con- 
sider a reverent honesty of mind a great 
virtue. As Emerson said a century ago, 
so would we present-day Unitarians: 
“Nothing is at last sacred but the in- 
tegrity of your own mind.” To betray 
that integrity is the unpardonable sin. 

The truth, then, to the Unitarian (as 
to the scientist) is something to be ever- 
lastingly sought, not merely accepted. It 
is not the result of a supernatural revela- 
tion, but the product of resolute 
inquiry, of continual and fearless sifting 
and winnowing of the evidence. Every 
belief, every theory, whether it be that 
of physics, or economics, or religion, 
must be tested by reason and weighed 
on the basis of the evidence offered in 
its support. The Unitarian takes his stand 
frankly with the scientist, as a naturalist. 
If he uses the word “supernatural,” he 
means only that part of the natural not 
yet explored and understood. And if he 
uses the word miracle, he only means a 
remarkable event—not a violation of 
natural law. 

But this, I hasten to add, does not 
leave us with a godless universe. True, it 
sets aside the Virgin Birth, and the resur- 
rection. It makes it impossible for us to 
believe in Jesus as “God and Savior.” It 
makes former ways of thinking about 
God unsatisfactory, and much of sym- 
bolism and imagery of the past of value 
only as poetry. The conception of God 
as an object somewhere off in space gives 
way to the thought of him as ever present, 
ceaseless creativity, the principles of 
unity, discoverable in the beauty and in- 
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telligibility of the natural order, and ex- 
perienced most clearly within ourselves 
as a mysterious ethical impulse. 

This newer conception of God, you 
may think, is nowhere nearly as comfort- 
ing as the supernatural Deity of old. Not 
immediately, perhaps, and never in the 
sense of being Someone on whom we can 
lean, or who will do for us what we ought 
to do for ourselves, or will save us from 
consequences of our own folly and 
stupidity. Rather, this newer conception 
is one that challenges more than com- 
forts. It is that insistent urge within us to 
growth and ever fuller realization of our 
own powers. 

But you have asked me, not for my 
thoughts about God, but for my reasons 
for affirming the humanity of Jesus. Be- 
fore we come directly to this, one further 
thought which you need to know about 
Unitarians, if you are to understand this 
sub-species homo sapiens. Undoubtedly 
you have heard it said that Unitarian- 
ism is “a feather bed for fallen Chris- 
tians”; you have heard it said that Uni- 
tarians can believe anything they like. I 
say to you that this is libel. Unitarianism, 
because it demands that a man stand on 
his own feet and do his own thinking and 
make his own decisions, is a difficult 
form of religion, requiring a good deal of 
what William James called “tough- 
mindedness.” 

And Unitarians do not consider them- 
selves to be free to believe what they 
like. They are only free to follow truth. 
Their freedom is only that of the scien- 
tist. They are free to examine the evi- 
dence; but they are bound to come to 
the most reasonable conclusions they can. 
It is their duty to subject every belief, 
every alleged truth to the “searching tests 
of reason, experience and common 
sense.” This is not an “easy way out.” It 
is a gruelling, life-long assignment. 


The seat of authority 


Behind this lies a central conviction. 
The premise of orthodox religion, I have 
said, lies in supernaturalism; our premise 
in naturalism. Your seat of authority in 
religion lies in an ancient record of sup- 
posed supernatural events—in the Bible 
as the literal “Word of God.” Our seat of 
authority lies neither in book nor insti- 
tution, but in ourselves. 

Now I have really answered your 
question: “What is the criterion you use 
to determine what is true and what is not 
true about this Jesus?” The criterion we 
use to determine the truth about Jesus is 
the same as we would use about anyone 
else, or anything else. We must examine 
the evidence—all the evidence we can 
find, and, eventually, reach our own con- 
clusions. 

For example: The Zoroastrians believe 


that the founder of their religion, Zar- 
athustra, was immaculately conceived; 
Buddha, who did not believe in a super- 
natural God, was himself made a god by 
his followers. Despite the ancient testi- 
mony concerning these things, you and 
I reject the popular Zoroastrian and Bud- 
dhist beliefs concerning the supernatural 
status of their founders. It runs counter 
to commonsense, we say; and certainly 
sufficient evidence is lacking. 

When we turn to the miraculous birth 
of Jesus, we also find consistent evidence 
lacking. Let me briefly remind you of 
familiar facts. In the earliest Christian 
writings, the Epistles of Paul, there is no 
mention of any miraculous birth. Of the 
Four Gospels, the earliest, Mark omits 
all reference to it; as does the latest, the 
fourth gospel. Matthew and Luke each 
have a beautiful tale to tell; but they are 
not the same story. Luke makes no men- 
tion of a star or wisemen from the East; 
Matthew fails to tell of shepherds abiding 
in the field, visited by an angel. Luke 
speaks of “a decree from Caesar Augustus 
that all should be enrolled”—an unprec- 
edented census for which there is no 
other historical evidence; Matthew of a 
fearful Herod and an equally unlikely 
“slaughter of the innocents.” In Luke, 
Jesus is born in a manager “because there 
was no room in the inn.” In Matthew, it 
is presumed that he is born in a house. 
In Luke, after the proper ceremony of 
circumcision, Mary and Joseph and the 
babe return into Galilee. In Matthew, be- 
ing warned in a dream, Joseph takes his 
family and flees into Egypt. Both ac- 
counts list Jesus’ genealogy, tracing his 
ancestry back to King David; but having 
listed Joseph as the Father (a curious 
thing if he were not truly the Father), the 
names in these genealogies are there- 
after entirely different. 


One angel—or two? 


Need I do the same, my friend, for 
the resurrection stories? Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, to take the Synoptic Gospels 
only, each tell different stories, full of 
fundamental conflicts. Mark and Matthew 
have but one angel, but Luke has two. 
Mark reports the angel as saying that 
Jesus had already gone to Galilee, where 
the disciples are to see him. But Luke’s 
version is that Jesus is still in Jerusalem, 
and he there appears at least three times 
to the disciples, tells them not to leave 
the city for the present, and finally, be- 
fore their eyes, is bodily carried up into 
heaven from the hillside opposite Beth- 
any. Mark reports that the women at the 
tomb were frightened, and that “they 
told nothing to anyone.” Luke says, 
equally positively, “They returned from 
the tomb, and told all these things to the 


The orthodox ask: if Jesus was not God, why bother about him? 


eleven, ariu”to all the rest.” 

We can skip further detail. These are 
so clearly artless, poetic legends—hon- 
estly contrived no doubt, by miracle-ex- 
pectant people of the first century—-but 
full of contradiction. 


Jesus—or the Christ 


Let me not take the time to remind 
you further of the mountainous work of 
Biblical scholarship over the last century 
—scholarship which leaves us with two 
contradictory pictures of Jesus. One of 
these is Christ the wonderworker, who 
walks on water, curses a fig tree so that 
it shrivels overnight; who turns water into 
wine at a marriage feast, and brings back 
to life a man three days dead. But the 
other reports him as saying in a rare 
moment of anger: “An evil and adul- 
terous generation seeketh for a sign. 
There shall be no sign given them.” And, 
again, pictures him as sighing “deeply in 
his spirit (and saying) ‘Except ye see signs 
and wonders ye will in no wise believe.’ ” 

Hardly a chapter in Mark but tells of 
some miracle performed by Jesus; yet in- 
terweaving this series of supernatural 
events is the other Jesus, “the Son of 
Man,” who made no claim for himself, 
who pointed men not to himself but to 
the kingdom of God. This personage was 
not superior to the laws of nature; he got 
tired and was troubled; he was “greatly 
amazed” and “exceedingly sorrowful’; he 
prayed in anguish that he might not have 
to suffer death on the cross. 

Matthew and Luke both present this 
dual picture, whose contradictory nature 
is apparent just as soon as critical judg- 
ment is brought to bear. The Christ who 
forbade his disciples from entering “into 
any city of the Samaritans,” hateful here- 
tics, can hardly be the same person who 
told the parable of the Good Samaritan 
—not unless Jesus was as inconsistent as 
it is possible for man to be. 


The burden of proof 


I might continue, but this is enough to 
shift the burden of proof onto those 
who claim that Jesus Christ is God, The 
2nd Person of the Trinity. It is up to 
you to point to any place where Jesus 
or his disciples ever referred to him as 
God. It is for you to explain such verses 
as: 
“No man hath seen God at any time.” 

(I John iv.12) 

“There is one God, and there is none 
other but he.” (Mark xii.32) 

“Why callest thou me good? There is 
none good but one, that is God.” 
(Mark x.18) 

“My Father is greater than I.” (John 
xiv.19) 


“He (meaning Jesus) went out in to 
the mountain to pray, and continued 
all night in prayer to God.” (Luke 
vi.12) 

And, finally, that agonized cry from the 

cross: 

“My God, my God, why has thou 
forsaken me?” (Matt. xxvii) 

All these seem to me to say unmis- 
takably that Jesus did not think of him- 
self as god. You can quote other verses 
to me, of course. For instance, “I am the 
way, the truth and the life, No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.” John 
XIV:6. “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” John XIV:9. “I and my 
Father are one.” John X:30. All of these, 
let me remind you, come from the Fourth 
Gospel, written, scholars are generally 
agreed, sometime after the year 100. 

But even if, for the sake of argument, 
we should admit them as authentic say- 
ings, still it is hard to see how they prove 
the Trinity or anything like it. Read the 
verse: “I and my Father are one’—par- 
ticularly in Greek and in context, and 
we find Jesus carefully explaining that 
this statement is not blasphemy. “I mean 
only that I am the son of God... as all 
good Jews believe themselves to be.” 
Later he prays for his disciples “that 
they may be one even as we are one.” 
In short, this verse means only what we 
mean when we call a husband and wife 
“one’”—not physical identity, but a unity 
of heart, spirit and purpose—one in sym- 
pathy and love. 


A lawyer named Tertullian 


I could remind you, not only of the 
biblical criticism; but also of the early 
history of the church. So far as I have 
been able to learn, the first time the 
word “trinity” or its equivalent was used, 
referring to God, is in the third century, 
nearly 200 years after Jesus’ time, in a 
writing of an African lawyer named Ter- 
tullian, a heretic who had already been 
excommunicated from the church. It was 
another century before trinitarianism be- 
came the official dogma of the Church 
at the Council of Nicaea. You will recall 
that it was the Emperor Constantine’s 
need for unity within the Empire that 
caused him to back Athanasius’ point of 
view against the Arian doctrine. Even so, 
the vote was close; if the Emperor had 
decided the other way, as he easily might, 
trinitarianism would have become the 
heresy, punishable by death. 

But you asked me one other question. 
If Jesus was not God, you say in effect, 
why bother about him at all? Would not 
“your rationalistic-humanist position be 
better served if you simply ignored the 
issue of Jesus Christ entirely?” I must 
say that I find this a complete non- 


sequitur. One might as well say, “Why 
revere George Washington?” because one 
regards the cherry tree story as a myth. 

Unitarians revere Jesus because they 
are persuaded of the truth and wisdom 
of his teachings. The Sermon on the 
Mount carries its own authority. As has 
been said: “It is our characteristic doc- 
trine, that of the incarnation, of finding 
God in our human flesh.” And nowhere 
do we see a life more nearly divine than 
his. “He was the child of God in the only 
possible way, by revealing the qualities of 
God—love, truth, holiness—in his char- 
acter and life. The most perfect man is 
necessarily the most like God.” 

If we want to know what God is like, 
where better can we look than at our 
noblest manhood. And so I shall not dis- 
pute you, if you will simply say: “God 
was in this human life as in all human ° 
lives, only more fully, intensely, com- 
pletely, because this heart was pure, this 
will consecrated, this spirit exalted.” 
Jesus was divine, assuredly . .. for we 
cannot draw (as Emerson said) 

“the mystic line 

Severing rightly his and thine, 

Which is human, which divine.” 
Jesus was a great human prophet. We 
will not dogmatize, nor have a creed. But 
most of us would go a little further and 
say—our greatest prophet. We would 
echo Jefferson’s sentiments: “I am 
a Christian,” you will remember that he 
said, “in the only sense in which (Jesus) 
wished anyone to be—sincerely attached 
to his doctrines in preference to all 
others, ascribing to him every human ex- 
cellence, and believing he never claimed 
ANYROtDED. ayes. 0 

In closing, my friend, let me thank you 
for allowing me this opportunity to ex- 
plain my viewpoint. I readily admit that 
I have not all the answers; there are 
many question marks left for me after I 
have done my best. But, lacking far bet- 
ter evidence that I have yet seen, I can- 
not embrace supernaturalism. Nor can 
I easily be persuaded to surrender the 
authority of reason or the perfect free- 
dom to seek the truth. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Arthur Foote 


HISTORY TEACHES HOPE 


The march of Providence is so slow and 
our desires so impatient; the work of prog- 
ress is so immense and our means of aiding 
it so feeble; the life of humanity is so long, 
that of the individual so brief, that we often 
see only the ebb of the advancing wave and 
are thus discouraged. It is history that 
teaches us to hope. 

ROBERT E, LEE 
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e@ Was there ever such a thing as “eivilized warfare” ? 


READ THE PROVOCATIVE ANSWER IN — 


ADVANCE TO ~ 
BARBARISM 


HOW THE REVERSION TO BARBARISM IN WARFARE AND 


WINSTON CHURCHILL says: 


“The moral principles of modern 
civilization seem to prescribe that the 
leaders of a nation defeated in war 
shall be put to death by the victor. 
This will certainly stir them to fight 
to the bitter end in any future war. 

. It is the masses of the people 

. who pay the additional cost. The 
Romans followed the opposite prin- 
ciple, and their conquests were due 
almost as much to their clemency as 
to their prowess.”—from The Second 
World War. 


WAR-TRIALS MENACES OUR FUTURE 


by F. J. P. VEALE, witha Foreword by the Very 
Rey. William Ralph Inge, former Dean of St. Paul’s 


“The most important book in support of real peace to be pub- 
lished in our generation.” John Haynes Holmes adds: “It is a 
tremendous piece of work. I do not know when a book has so 
absorbed and stirred me. Here is the complete and final indict- 
ment of war. Set in the history of our time, this brilliant and 
terrifying book is the supreme challenge to mankind to end war 
before it is too late.” 


NORMAN THOMAS: “T have read this book with deep interest and con- 
siderable enthusiasm. It is original in its approach to modern warfare, 
provocative, cogent, and convincing . . . His indictment of the barbarism 
of modern warfare and of the post-war trials must stand.” 


HOFFMAN NICKERSON: “To his honor, F. J. P. Veale correctly describes 
the indiscriminate slaughter of civilians by the world’s so-called ‘Strategic 
Air Forces,’ the judicial lynchers of the Nuremberg mock trials and, most of 
all, the vile theories of war now current.” 


GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER: “This is a very outstanding book. . . . The 
author shows a real knowledge of war.” 


DOROTHY THOMPSON: “I consider it one of the 


DVANCE TO BARBARISM treats the 
following topics on the basis of wide 
historical knowledge and keen legal 

analysis: (1) the evolution of warfare to the 
rise of a civilized code of warfare that lasted 
from 1700 through the first World War; 
(2) the complete destruction of civilized war- 
fare and the reversion to barbarism as a result 
of the indiscriminate strategic air bombard- 
ment of civilians and civilian property in the 
second World War; (3) the Nuremberg and 
other post-war trials, which demonstrated 
that the leaders on the losing side in future 
world wars will be liquidated, and made it 
certain that no means of destruction required 
to obtain victory will remain unused in war- 
fare, thus assuring limitless destruction of 
lives and property; and (4) the constant men- 
ace to mankind and civilization now that the 
Orwellian stage of perpetual cold or phony 


most important books published in a long time... 
It compresses more into less space than any other 
book with which I am familiar ... I read every word 
of it.” 


HORACE AINSWORTH EATON: “With his great 
knowledge of history, of military affairs, and of legal 
principles, Mr. Veale has drawn up an indictment 
that is irrefutable. This book should be a great factor 
in awakening us to the fact that war is our main 
social evil.” 


GEORGE MORGENSTERN: “Veale’s book is sup- 
ported by exact and fascinating detail, is phrased with 
precision and irony, and has many statements in sum- 
mation which have never before been expressed, or 
never expressed so well... As the facts apply to the 
prospects, life, and hopes of everyone immured in this 
tragic age, it would be desirable that this book be read 
by everyone living.”—Human Events. 


HARTFORD COURANT: “Written with incisive 
logic, substantiated by clear facts and brightened with 
unexpected touches of deft humor. un compelling 
views deserve a wide audience.” 


war has arrived. Hence, it is a book of prime 
and immediate personal significance to every 
American, young and old, alike. 


To: C. C. NELSON COMPANY, Publishers, Dept. CR3 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Please send me postpaid .... copies of ADVANCE 


TO BARBARISM, by F. J. P. Veale, at $4.50 each. 


e Illustrated, 322 pages, indexed, $4.50 at 
booksellers, or postpaid from the publishers 
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THOUGHTS FOR 


MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


PENITENCE 


For thou desirest not sacrifice; 
else would I give it: 
Thou delightest not in burnt offering. 


The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise. 
(from Psalm 51) 


How can we tell when a sin we have committed has been 
pardoned? By the fact that we no longer commit that sin. 
(Hassidic Rabbi) 


Do not feel qualms or despondency or discomfiture if thou 
dost not invariably succeed in acting from right principles; but 
when thou art foiled, come back again to them, and rejoice if 
on the whole thy conduct is worthy of a man, and love the course 
to which thou returnest. 

(Marcus Aurelius) 


There is no not-holy, there is only that which has not yet 
been hallowed, which has not yet been redeemed to its holiness. 
Sin is the going astray of power, but the power itself is from 

God. 
(Martin Buber, interpreting Hassidism) 


The Human Predicament, to know Good by Evil 


Good and evil we know in the field of this World grown up 
together almost inseparably; and the knowledge of good is so 
involved and interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in so 
many cunning resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those 
confused seeds which were imposed on Psyche as an incessant 
labour to call out and sort asunder were not more intermixt. 
It was from out the rind of one apple tasted, that the knowledge 
of good and evil as two twins cleaving together leapt forth 
into the World. And perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell 
into, of knowing good and evil, that is to say, of knowing good 
by evil. As therefore the state of man now is, what wisdom can 
there be to choose, what continence to forbear, without the 
knowledge of evil? He that can apprehend and consider vice 
with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and 
yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is 
the true warfaring Christian. 

(Milton’s Areopagitica) 


Repentance also for the wrong done by others 


If the wrong-doing of men fill thee with indignation and ir- 
resistible pain, so that thou desire even to take vengeance on 
the wrong-doers, then above all things resist that feeling. Go at 
once and seek suffering for thyself, as though thou wert guilty 


of the wrong-doing. Accept that suffering, and endure it to the 
end, and so shall thine heart be comforted, and thou wilt under- 
stand how thou thyself art also guilty: for unto those evil-doers 
thou mightest have let shine thy light .. . and thou didst not. 


(Dostoevsky, from Father Zossima’s . 
discourse in The Brothers Karamazov) 


Renewed solicitude for others 


Wherein we have failed ever to be true to the best we know 
we would do penance in the only worthy way, by renewed effort 
after the best. For we have the power of growth. We can always 
make new beginnings, always put the past away from us, and, 
however we may have fallen, rise up and go forward again. 

We are deeply aware that our first duty is not to reform 
others but to reform ourselves. Yet it is in renewed and deepened 
solicitude for others that we can best hope to reform ourselves. 
We need a greater pity, understanding, helpfulness, a greater 
self-forgetfulness in doing our work in the world. 

In this spirit, O Power for Goodness that rises within us when 
we call, we face the problems of our time. We would help make 
an end of hatred and strife in the world. We would do our share,, - 
even if it can be but a slight one, towards creating the desire 
and the will for a better world. 

(George E. O’Dell) 


Man with his burning soul 
Has but an hour of breath 
To build a ship of truth 
In which his soul may sail— 
Sail on the sea of death, 
For death takes toll 
Of beauty, courage, youth, 
Of all but truth... 
(John Masefield) 


True repentance brings joy. If repentance is genuine, the 
person is joyful though contrite and humble. If it is insincere, 
the penitent is melancholy and irritable. 

(Hassidic Rabbi) 


The tears of joy are salt, as well as the tears of sorrow. And 
in that sentence are many meanings. 
(Francis Thompson) 


Prayer 


Abide with us, O searching and chastening Spirit of the living 
God, for it is evening and the day is far spent. From all the 
blunders and follies of the day, from its wandering desires and 
its unjust judgments, from any sense of grievance or any word .- 
of blame which has blotted the fair hours, deliver us now, and 
let the tranquillizing sense of thy presence give us peace and 
rest. May the perplexing problems and petty cares of the day 
relax their grasp, and the meaning of life shine through the 
gathering dusk like the watching stars. Lift our minds to the 
vision of the permanent; rescue our hearts from attachment to 
things lost or gained; let not the pressure of routine crush 
the life of the spirit, nor profit of the world become loss of the 
soul. May we rest tonight in the protecting shadow of thy love, 
and wake with new courage and hope to. fulfil the duties of 
another day. Amen. 

(Hymns of the Spirit, adapted) 
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$302,000 
GOAL 


Unitarianism 

can do even 

better in'54... 

it you help balance 
the budget by 
contributing to 

the Appeal today! 


Here’s how YOU help 
balance the budget! 


SOME 


WEIGHTY 
FACTS 


UNITARIAN MEMBERSHIP increased 
40% in the past 15 years. 


FELLOWSHIPS now number 
(In 1948 there was one.) 


PSS 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FEL- 
LOWSHIP welcomes over 200 new 
members annually. 


CHURCH SCHOOL enrollment is now 
over 34,000. 


UNITARIAN YOUTH groups in- 
creased from 153 in ’48 to 221 in 
ey 


26 NEW MINISTERS in 753. 


PENSIONED MINISTERS now tre- 
ceive $40 more this year. 


“CHRISTIAN REGISTER” circulation 
has risen 1,000 in the past year. 


The United Unitarian Appeal 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, 


MASS. 


[] I have already contributed to the ABs through my church but here 
is an additional check for ........ 


CT Here is check’ toca es 
Name 


Address 


. Please credit toward my church’s share. 


THINKING 


(Continued from page 10) 
fused and unworthy purposes that»might 
otherwise ensnare their souls. And bold 
poetry of thought will not come if the 
main aim of our educational program is 
to play safe. 


A storm of humbug 


There is another way I can suggest 
what lies at the center of real education. 
Let me get at this through another quo- 
tation, one from Christopher Fry’s “The 
Lady’s not for Burning.” Jennet Jourde- 
mayne is about to be burned as a witch. 
Ignorance, superstition, hate, fear, surge 
in the angry populace who seem to be 
swept along toward destroying her. 
Jennet, confronted by her persecutors 
and thoroughly exasperated by their 
malevolent stupidity, declares that she 
believes in human reason, and then goes 
on, “here’s such a storm of superstition, 
of humbug, and curious passions, where 
will you start to look for the truth?” 

Here is suggested another major char- 
acteristic of the liberally educated per- 
son—that in any situation, however 
upsetting, he or she will start to look 
for the truth; will want to look for the 
truth. For he who has experienced the 
full power of liberal education knows 
that somewhere, in every set of circum- 
stances however confused, truth exists, 
and is worth searching for, and no less 
certainly finally, that when it is found 
that it will be beautiful. 

One can get some magnanimous hints 
of this in college. One can also come to 
see that it is indeed a matter of real life 
and real death for each of us—first to 
experience this kind of revelation, and 
then to keep the vision of it. For amidst 
all the clouds of ignorance, humbug, 
superstition, and passion that perpetually 
fog up the world in which we live, there 
is truth, and an enlivened and trained 
mind, incited by an illumined and glow- 
ing heart, can take one to it. 


HEROES AND DEMIGODS 


We owe to books those general benefits 
which come from high intellectual action. 
Thus, I think, we often owe to them the per- 
ception of immortality. They impart sym- 
pathetic activity to the moral power. Go 
with mean people, and you think life is 
mean. Then read Plutarch, and the world 
is a proud place, peopled with men of posi- 
tive quality, with heroes and demigods stand- 
ing around us who will not let us sleep. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


ISOLATIONISM 


(Continued from page 14) 
and training in 97 different countries and 
territories. Under-developed countries 
helping each other as well as receiving 
from advanced industrial civilizations like 
ours. 

The ultimate issue of this greatest test 
of man’s capacity to meet the challenge 
of life on this earth rests beyond our 
knowledge in a future that is veiled from 
sight. Let us therefore content ourselves 
with doing what lies within our power to 
practice our faith here and now. 

We know that mankind has achieved a 
mastery of his natural environment that 
could have come only because of the di- 
vine that is within him. We know that 
this same quality, if we can only suffi- 
ciently evoke it and apply it against all 
the powers of evil that are also present 
in the nature of man, can enable him, in 
time, to live in peace and brotherhood. 


FREE AND BRAVE 


Free should the scholar be,—free and 
brave. Free even to the definition of 
freedom, “without any hindrance that 
does not arise out of his own constitu- 
tion.” Brave; for fear is a thing which a 
scholar by his very function puts behind 
him. Fear always springs from ignor- 
ance. It is a shame to him if his tran- 
quility, amid dangerous times, arise 
from the presumption that like women 
and children his is a protected class; or 
if he seek a temporary peace by the 
diversion of his thoughts from politics or 
vexed questions, hiding his head like an 
ostrich in the flowering bushes, peeping 
into microscopes, and turning rhymes, 
‘as a boy whistles to keep his courage 
up. So is the danger a danger still; so is 
the fear worse. Manlike let him turn and 
. face it. RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


THE HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP 
OF BOSTON 


invites you 
To participate in its program 
of liberal religious fellowship 
rr - 
Meetings Ist and 3rd Sundays 
at 4 p.m., every Friday at 8 p.m. 


a tas ae 
For program and literature, write 
HUMANIST HALL 
295 Huntington Ave., Rm 303A, 
Boston 15 
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free 
Booklet 


answers your 
questions 
about 

Wells Church 
Fund-Raising 
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THE CHURCHES 
ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS 
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“Can we raise the amount Wells says 
we can?” 
“How much more can we raise with Wells?” 
| “Can we do it alone?” 
“We failed before, why not again?” 
“How can we justify Wells’ fee?” 
“Is organization so effective?” 
“Is Wells high-pressure?” 
“Are Wells methods spiritually-based?” < 
“Will we like our director?” a 


“Will the congregation accept 
the methods?” 


“What of the few opposed to the plan?” 
“Will a few of us do all the work?” 
“What is the impact on the congregation?” 
“Is a sense of stewardship increased?” 
“Is Wells training important?” 
“What happens fo attendance and 
participation?’ ” 

“What happens to congregational unity?” 

“Do these values endure?” 


In all probability, you and your church leaders have asked 
yourselves some of these questions— perhaps time and again 
—without finding satisfactory answers. 

Now, however, reassuring and convincing answers to all of 
these questions are available to you without cost or obligation. 


Realizing that a great many churches would like to know 
what other churches say about Wells services, we have com- 
piled 219 extracts from letters written by our client-churches 
following their Wells-directed canvasses. Assembled in an in- 
teresting and enlightening 28-page booklet “The Churches 
Answer Your Questions’’, these extracts—written by the 
churches themselves—tell you what you want to know about 
Wells Organizations and Wells church fund-raising. 

So before you take any action on a fund-raising program — 
whether for new building or annual budget—be sure to read 
“The Churches Answer Your Questions.” It’s yours for the 
asking—just fill out and mail the coupon below for your 
free copy. 


CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St. 


ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee Bldg. 
BOSTON, Park Square Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, 222 S. Church St. 
CLEVELAND, Terminal Tower 

DENVER, Equitable Bldg. 


DETROIT, Book Bldg. 


FORT WORTH, Electric Bldg. 
HOUSTON, 711 Main St. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Waldheim Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, Statler Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE, Martin-Brown Bldg. 


Please send FREE Booklet ‘‘The Churches Answer Your Questions’’ to: 


Name 


Address 


City 


(0 We would like a Wells officer to meet with us at no cost or obligation. 
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WELLS ORGANIZATIONS, Suite 1076, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6 


MEMPHIS, Falls Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Foshay Tower 
NEW YORK, Empire State Bldg. 
OMAHA, W.O.W. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1616 Walnut St. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Cascade Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Wyatt Bldg. 
TORONTO, 330 Bay St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C., Berks Bldg. 
WINNIPEG, Somerset Bldg. 
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Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 


IAN WORLD 


Youth breaks ground for new Stockton 


% 


oes 


church addition in symbolic ceremony 
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FROM ATTIC TO CELLAR: Even the furnace room was used for classes, like the 


special activity group shown here, as the church school of the First Unitarian Church 
of Stockton, Calif., far outgrew its quarters. Addition will provide four new’ classrooms. 


When the groundbreaking ceremony for 
an addition to the edifice of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Stockton, Calif., was held 
on Sunday, January 10, seven young persons 
—ranging from a waist-high member of the 
pre-school class to a young adult of the 
Channing Club—turned the first spadefuls 
of earth. 

This ceremony symbolized successful com- 
pletion of a two-week fund-raising drive by 
means of which a $5,000 church building 
fund was boosted nearly to the $45,000 goal 
necessary for almost tripling the church 
space. 

It symbolized the fact that the addition— 
now near completion—will provide the 
church school for the first time with ade- 
quate classrooms and with facilities for 
youth group meetings and entertainments. 

It symbolized the triumph of a Unitarian 
group that twice died out, that survived on 
its third attempt because of the dedicated 
efforts of a few who provided funds for 
building a chapel—and that has doubled in 
membership since 1950. 

It symbolized the growing role, under Rev. 
J. Ford Lewis, of the Unitarian Church in 
Stockton’s community life and in the family 
life of its growing congregation. 

A $45,000 church addition, with 3,300 
square feet of floor space, may seem an or- 
dinary thing in this era of much building 
and much expansion. But the story behind 
this particular project is worth telling, es- 
pecially for those of the liberal faith who 
live far from its old established centers. 

The Stockton Church, the only Unitarian 
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structure in California’s San Joaquin Valley 
—a great, fertile stretch of some 175,000 
square miles that makes up the southern link 
of what are known as the Central Valleys— 
was completed in 1930. In all the rest of 
inland California south of the Sacramento 
River, no church of this faith has been built. 

The second revival of the Stockton group 
in 1924, produced a concerted drive for a 
church structure. A handful of members 
made possible the building of the chapel. 
Prominent among these was Mrs. Harriot 
West Jackson, a community leader who 
contributed the~infirmary building at the 
Methodist-operated College of the Pacific. 


YOUTH AT WORK: Representatives of 
church youth lead the ground-breaking cere- 
mony at Stockton. 


Although the church faltered in the years 


ofthe depression, with the active member- 


ship once dwindling to 15, the existence of 


its own building kept it from again dying 


out. From 1936 onward, it made slow 
and fairly steady growth. 

In the building campaign now underway, 
the board of trustees voted to seek assistance 
from a professional fund-raising organiza- 
tion. 

A large share of the total $45,000 was 
received from Stockton residents outside the 
Unitarian faith. A loan from the American 
Unitarian Association, against the members’ 
pledges, made possible the January start on 
construction. 

The fund-raising campaign was accompa- 
nied by a spurt in membership. Fourteen 
signed the membership book on the Sunday 
when the drive got under way. The active 
membership of 146 on the books when the 
project was announced has grown by more 
than a score. Of 35 new members added 
during the calendar year 1953, more than 
half joined in the final two months of the 
year. Average attendance of the church 
school—50 when the campaign started— 
has gone up to at least 60. 

A new generation of Stockton Unitarians 
will find the liberal faith a warmer, closer 
part of its life because of Harriot West Jack- 
son Memorial Hall—the addition named for 
the woman who played such a large part in 
making possible the first church structure. 

The expansion adds to the church a youth 
fellowship room, four classrooms—including 
a kindergarten room—and a new kitchen. 
Sliding doors permit opening of the fellow- 
ship room as an extension of the chapel. 
Off-street parking is also provided. 

BRYCE W. ANDERSON 


May Meetings plans underway; 


Mrs. Agnes Meyer to speak 


The program for the 1954 May Meetings 
is now being completed. From May 20 to- 
25, hundreds of ministers and lay delegates 
will come to Boston for the annual meet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Association 
and the annual meetings of affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs. Agnes Meyer, noted for her out- 
spoken support of public education and 
American civil liberties, will be the Ware 
lecturer. Mrs. Meyer, author of the recent 
autobiography, Out Of These Roots, is wife 
of the owner of the Washington Post, 
Eugene Meyer. | 

Rev. Jacob Trapp, minister of the Com- 
munity Church of Summit, N.J., will give 
the Anniversary sermon. A graduate of 
Valparaiso University and the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, he has 
served Unitarian churches at Berkeley, Salt 
Lake City, and Denver. 

Monday afternoon and evening will be 
devoted to an experimental group expres- 
sion of the problems and possibilities of the 
future program of liberal religion. “Targets 
for Tomorrow” will be the theme around 
which discussion will revolve. 


o 


CHAMPION FUND-RAISERS: One of the 
biggest building-fund campaigns in Unitarian 
churches in recent years has been the suc- 
cessful drive for $200,000 to erect a religious 
education building for the Portland, Ore., 
Unitarian church. The church auditorium 
and parish house, shown above, is now out- 
grown. 


Lincoln Unitarian stirs 
free speech controversy 


News stories and editorials in the Nebras- 
kan recently debated the right of a Univer- 
sity faculty member to voice his views on 
farm policy. Dr. C. Clyde Mitchell, member 
of the Lincoln Unitarian church, found him- 
self under fire from the Hall County Farm 
Bureau Federation, a member of the Board 
of Regents, and others when he wrote an 
article in favor of fixed farm-support prices. 

“An obvious attempt to interfere with 
freedom of expression of University faculty 
members,” declared the student paper, criti- 
cizing the Farm Bureau leader who had said 
that professors should not give their opinions. 

Regent J. Leroy Welsh of Omaha declared 
that “no member at the University has any 
right or authority to advocate the destruction 
of the [free enterprise] system.” The news- 
paper pointed out that possibly Welsh had 
failed to read Dr. Mitchell’s article, which 
complained that free enterprise is not now 
enjoyed in the non-agricultural economy and 
that fixed supports for farmers were neces- 
sary to compete with industry and labor. “Is 
this advocating the ‘destruction of the free 
enterprise system,’ Regent Welsh?” the paper 
asked. 

“When a member of the faculty comes 
under fire for expressing his opinions—lib- 
eral, perhaps, but far from radical—the Ne- 
braskan would like to believe that the Board 
of Regents would come to his rescue,” said 
the paper. 


Church backs opera 


The First Unitarian Church of Brooklyn 
has voted to sponsor a civic opera company 
as a community service. The Penny Bridge 
Opera company, composed of professional 
singers and actors, was formed recently as a 


non-profit Brooklyn enterprise. 


NEWS 


Council of Liberal Churches plans union 


of religious education departments 


At the second meeting of the Council of 
Liberal Churches, (Universalist-Unitarian) 
held February 4 in Boston, priority was given 
to the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion. Chairman Merrill E. Bush, headmaster 
of Friends Central School, Philadelphia, re- 
ported that his committee met for two days 
early in December. During these meetings 
the Committee interviewed staff members in 
both denominations to round out their own 
knowledge both of existing services and un- 
met needs. The committee agreed that its 
four functions were 1) to outline the struc- 
ture of the proposed division of education; 
2) to prepare a budget on the basis of the 
funds available, and the tasks to be per- 
formed; 3) to consider the possible date for 
the beginning of the operation; and 4) to 
explore such other matters as may facilitate 
the above. 

Dr. Bush presented the Committee’s de- 
tailed plan for organization and a tentative 
budget. The Council accepted the report in 
principle. Responsibility for the implementa- 
tion of the report was delegated to the Com- 
mittee and the Board of Administrators. To- 
gether they will work to establish a program 
as effective as possible within the existing 
financial limitations. 

Machinery has been set up and the Com- 
mittee has begun the process of locating 
candidates for staff positions. The Commit- 
tee has been authorized to proceed with the 
preliminary steps for the selection of a Di- 
rector for the division, the appointment to 
be made by the full Council. Following the 
selection of the Director, the Committee will 
proceed to the selection of staff with the 
Director’s judgment and assistance. The 
Committee has made a careful analysis of 
the needed services to church schools, youth 
and adults. The allocation of responsibility 
among staff to be hired will depend in part 
upon the specific abilities of the persons em- 
ployed. The Committee hopes that at least 
preliminary staff will be able to begin opera- 
tions before the fall of 1954. 

The Publications Committee met on Janu- 
ary 6 and brought a preliminary report to 
the CLC meeting. The Committee discussed 
timing, procedures, and many of the prob- 
lems involved. It was decided that the new 
CLC division of Publications will not be 
formally established before May, 1955. 
David L. Peirce, formerly president of the 
Universalist Publishing House, was elected 
to the Publications Committee. 

Plans for a speakers bureau are being 
made by the Committee on Public Relations. 
Already churches, women’s, men’s and youth 
groups have been asking for speakers to talk 
on CLC. It is hoped to have a list of speak- 
ers to offer to churches, conferences and 
summer institutes. The Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations is adding two new members. 
This enlarged Committee will deal with pub- 
lic relations in the larger area of interpreting 
liberal religion to the general public. 


A.U.A. board affirms 
opposition to tyranny 


By unanimous vote of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, a statement affirming opposition to all 
tyranny, and the obligation. of the liberal 
ministry to speak out in behalf of this 
opposition, was passed February 10 in 
Boston. 

The statement, prepared by the Unitarian 
Ministerial Fellowship Committee at the re- 
quest of the board, read: 

“We live in a time in which forces are 
loose in the world that challenge the basic 
dignity of man. Unitarians and the Uni- 
tarian churches must stand firmly against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man and be opposed to any belief or prac- 
tice which threatens or attacks human 
freedom and integrity. 

“Unitarian ministers have a special ob- 
ligation to uphold the high reputation of 
Unitarianism and of the liberal ministry. 
We believe that the obligation carries with 
it the prime responsibility of complete 
honesty and candor at all times without 
regard for the difficulty of any particular 
circumstance. Neither silence nor evasion 
on the part of a Unitarian minister can 
be justified by fear of being misunderstood 
or by fear of being labeled Left or Right. 
The Unitarian minister will discharge his 
obligation of maintaining honesty and can- 
dor only if on every occasion he is willing 
to stand up and be counted. When these 
conditions are met, we will defend to the 
limit his right to present any point of 
view.” 


Unitarian barley to help 
starving Korean children 


The Unitarian Service Committee of 
Canada is now conducting a fund-raising 
drive to send barley to Korea. Barley gruel 
will be fed to 125,000 Korean children each 
day beginning March 1 in co-operation 
with the United Nations and ROK officials. 

March, April and May are the lean 
months in Korea when many die of star- 
vation. Four carloads of barley left early 
in January, four carloads two weeks later— 
a total of 240,000 pounds so far. Under 
its director, Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, the 
Canadian Service Committee shipped $320,- 
918.12 worth of food and supplies to 
Europe and Korea last year—612,604 
pounds of food, educational supplies, blan- 
kets and yarn to Greece; 476,665 pounds 
of food to Korea; 23,891 pounds of food 
to Italy; 19,525 pounds to France; 4,295 
to Austria. 


ON RELIGION: A new course in compara- 
tive religion, tentatively titled “Religious Ex- 
perience: Christianity,” will be added to the 
Reed College curriculum as the result of a 
grant presented to the college by Dr. William 
G. Eliot, Jr., minister emeritus of the First 
Unitarian Church in Portland, Oregon. 
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NEWS 


ARE YOU A ‘HOMELESS’ FELLOWSHIP? The Unitarian Laymen’s League office has 
available free architectural plans for a fellowship house which can be built for a total cost 
of $5,000. The price of the concrete block structure includes wiring, water pipelines, sink, 
lavatory, three gas unit heaters. Three classrooms can be made with partitions to be used 
while services are conducted in the rest of the building. Without classrooms, it has room for 
110 people; with classrooms, for 72. It is 32 feet sauare, 8 feet high, with two steel girders, 
standard windows and doors, shingled roof. Fellowships would need no architect and could 
build it themselves. The price does not include provision for painting or furnishings. Write 


to the League office, 25 Beacon Street, for a set of the plans. 


Unitarian expansion continues with three new 


churches admitted, building plans drawn up 


At the February meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association’s board of directors, 
three new Unitarian churches were admitted 
to the denomination. 

Two of the groups, which began as fel- 
lowships, are the first Unitarian churches in 
their state: Birmingham, Ala. and Albuquer- 
que, N.M. The third is the United Liberal 
Church (Unitarian-Universalist) of Atlanta, 
Ga. All three reached or passed the neces- 
sary minimum of 68 charter members. All 
three have church schools and active pro- 
grams. They are functioning now under 
A.U.A. ministers-at-large who have helped 
to organize the groups into church status: 
Rev. Alfred Hobart, Birmingham; Rev. 
Glenn Canfield, Atlanta; and Rev. Franklin 
Smith, Albuquerque. 

In addition to the establishment of the 
new churches, other churches are laying 
plans for expansion to provide facilities for 
their growing membership and crowded 
church schools. 

The first Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
Calif., has voted to hire a professional fund- 
raising organization to organize a capital 
funds drive and to raise $200,000 in three 
years. The West Shore Unitarian Church, 


Cleveland, has voted to launch a building- 
fund campaign to raise $80,000 to add to 
the $12,000 now on hand. The church will 
enlarge the seating capacity of its new 
church auditorium and add ten classrooms 
for the church school. 

At Baldwin, L.I., the South Nassau Uni- 
tarian Church, now meeting with church 
services in the Masonic Temple and church 
school a mile away in crowded quarters, is 
purchasing a lot with a parish house and will 
build a church building as soon as possible. 
A sum of $35,000 is now being raised. As 
soon as the house is purchased, members 
will help to renovate it. 

The Marin Unitarian Fellowship, San Ra- 
fael, Calif., has announced a fund drive to 
raise itself to church status and hire a minis- 
ter. 

The new Unitarian Church of Montgom- 
ery County, Md., which just called a minis- 
ter, Rev. John Baker, is already facing 
growth problems. The church’s legal mem- 
bership is 260; the average attendance last 
month was 181 and the church school is 
eighth in the country in the list of Unitarian 
school enrollments. 


How do you use your Register? 


1. In several churches, copies of the Register are returned to the church office to be dis- 


tributed to new members and visitors. 
1] 


2. In Burlington, Iowa’s Unitarian Fellowship, monthly discussion groups have built their 


program around leading articles in the Register. Members read the articles first. 

3. In San Jose, Calif., members are considering using the “dynamic and timely articles 
in the Christian Register” as the basis of a discussion group. 

4. The extension committee of the General Alliance plans to expand the subscription list 


for foreign libraries through its membership. 


5. Forty-three Unitarians bought gift subscriptions for libraries abroad during the Christ- 


mas season. 
6. How about your church? 
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Atlanta organizes new 


United Liberal Church 


The new United Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist) of Atlanta, George, was 
organized on the evening of January 20, 
with 127 members representing 81 fami- 
lies. The meeting, according to a church re- 
port, was marked by “prophetic enthusiasm 
and sincere accord.” 

Rev. Glenn O. Canfield, Minister-at-Large 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
the Universalist Church of America, was 
given a unanimous call to become the first 
minister of the church. Mr. and Mrs. Can- 
field, with their son and two daughters, went 
to Atlanta two years ago from the May 
Memorial Unitarian Church of Syracuse, 
N.Y.,: to begin work on this new church 
project, which takes the place of the former 
Unitarian-Universalist Church, now dis- 
banded. During this time new members have 
been enrolled steadily; a church school of 45 
children has been organized; a youth group 
and two adult study and discussion groups 
have been formed. 

A new Constitution was adopted stating 
that: 

“It shall be the purpose of this church to 
promote the religious education of its mem- 
bers, and of the community. 

“The Statement of Basic Principles shall 
be: We believe in freedom of research in 
the continual process of discovering life’s 
truths and values; in the possibility of growth 
toward maturity, mentally, emotionally and 
spiritually, as we learn to live in the Spiritual 
Reality of the universe; in the relatedness of 
all mankind, and that happiness and security 
can be realized only in human relations 
based upon mutual understanding, co-opera- 
tion and love. 

“This church guarantees freedom of 
thought and speech alike to its minister and 
to its members, consistent with its basic 
principles. 

“Any person, regardless of any distinction 
such as race, color, nationality, or station 
in life, who is in agreement and in sym- 
pathy with the Purpose . . . is eligible for 
membership in this church, and shall become 
a member upon signing the Statement of 
Basic Principles of the Church.” ; 

The church recently purchased the church 
building and parsonage of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, and has 
been meeting there on a part-time basis for a 
year. Full possession will be gained in April, 
after which an extensive renovating and re- 
decorating program will be undertaken. 


Quincy commemorates 
dedication of building 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
the First Parish Church of Quincy dedicated 
its building and the church recently held a 
special service in honor of the event. Built 
in 1828, it was erected partly with funds 
from three deeds of gift from a fund set up 
by President John Adams, whose tomb, with - 
that of his son, President John Quincy 
Adams, lies beneath the Unitarian church. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave the 
dedication sermon in the “Stone Temple.” 


Middle Atlantic ministers 
draft worship statement 


Worship in liberal churches was the sub- 
ject of the ministers’ institute for the Middle 
Atlantic States Branch of the Ministers’ 
Association in January, at Ithaca, N.Y. 
Meetings were held at the Unitarian Church 
and on the Cornell University Campus. 

The following statement on worship was 
prepared as a project of the institute: “We 
find that the features of worship distinctive 
to liberal religion are today appreciated as 
never before and their development and ex- 
ploration more vigorous than in the past. 
We also find that there exists a large body 
of uncollected material, both rough and re- 
latively finished in quality, the use of which 
would enrich our services, if it could be 
made broadly available. We therefore affirm 
the need for professional and denomina- 
tional cooperation in finding, developing and 
sharing a larger body of literature for use in 
liberal worship. 

“Some of the distinctive features of liberal 
worship which should be particularly noted 
are the following: 


1. Liberal worship is understood to be the 
celebration of and a dedication to the reali- 
ties and potentialities that make life mean- 
ingful. On this view of worship is to be 
found the individual’s identification with life 
—God, Reality, Nature, the Universe. 


2. Liberal worship is understood to be an 
affirmation of the dynamic aspects of life 
with the purpose of extending mankind’s 
growth and spiritual creativity. 


3. Liberal worship is based on a respect 
for man as a uniquely creative and pioneer- 
ing expression of personality in the universe. 


4. Liberal worship is regarded as a con- 
gregation’s sharing of its combined qualities, 
aspirations and concrete intentions for the 
good. A congregation thus recognizes its 
place, and that of the fellowship of churches 
to which it belongs, in the context of the 
total human adventure. The arts and forms 
of such worship are based on group and 
ministerial craftsmanship in developing a 
consciousness of areas of worth and a dedi- 
cated search for new values. 


5. Liberal worship uses prayer as a con- 
scious effort to make objective the common 
experiences and aspirations for good that are 
universal to mankind, actually or potentially. 


« 6. Liberal worship takes its pulpit and 
congregational readings from all literature 
which has religious value of all times and 
all traditions. 


7. Liberal worship is broadly conceived 
and morally meaningful, so that, even with 
the’use of differing terminology, values may 
be found in it for all whose spirit matches 
its catholicity, whether their views be 
Christian or other, theist or non-theist. 

“Recognizing the religious need of mod- 
ern man for further development of the gen- 
ius of liberal worth; and recognizing the 
creative resources of the Unitarian move- 
ment in its appreciation and use of the cher- 
ished traditions of all peoples of the world, 
and in its own special heritage, we recom- 
mend that the ministers, people and organi- 
zations of the Unitarian movement now de- 
vote themselves with concerted effort to the 
furthering of the genius of liberal religious 


_ worship.” 


FIRST L.R.Y. MEETING: First corporation meeting of Liberal Religious Youth was held 
in Germantown, Pa., during the holiday season. Seated, left to right, are Lorraine Savage 
(Mass.), Ralph Graner (Mass.), Robert Johnson (Me.), Mrs. James Mayo (Mass.), Charles 
Ford (Mass.), Roberta Martin (Mass.). Standing, left to right, are Alice Harrison (Mass.), 
Carol Morris (Okla.), Martha Mayo (N.H.), Jean Grant (lowa), Graham Prindle (N.Y.), 
Warren Greene (Me.), Jerome Klein (Ohio), Eileen Layton (Mass.), Rozelle Royal (N.C.), 


Nancy Wynkoop (Ohio), Rev. Samuel Wright (Mass.). 


First conference on preparation of students 
for liberal ministry held at Senexet 


Leaders of theological schools in the 
United States from which most Unitarian 
and Universalist ministers graduate met 
February 2-4 for a conference at Senexet 
House, Putnam, Conn. to appraise the 
quality and range of training now available. 
This was the first conference of this kind 
on training for the liberal ministry sched- 
uled by the two denominations. 

Representatives of the schools prepared 
materials describing the content and purpose 
of the subjects listed in their catalogues. 
Discussion centered around testing aids to 
help sift out persons who would make good 
theological students and future ministers, 
qualifications for a liberal minister, value 
and type of curriculum offered, evaluation 
of a minister’s work, significance of per- 
sonal influence on a minister’s early training 
and later ministry, requirements for fellow- 
ship in the liberal ministry, and examina- 
tions, field work and supervision while in 
school. 

Those who attended were Prof. Eugene 
S. Ashton, acting dean, Tufts School of Re- 


ligion; Rev. Joseph Barth, Stevens Fellow- 
ship Committee; Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett, 
dean, Starr King School for the Ministry; 
Rev. John R. Clark, Jr., chairman, Unitarian 
Ministers Association Committee on Minis- 
ters’ Preparation; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president, American Unitarian Association; 


Rev. Leon C. Fay, president, Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association; Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons, superintendent, Universalist 


Church of America; Rev. Philip Giles, as- 
sistant to superintendent, UCA; Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Johnson, director, department of 
the ministry, AUA; Dr. Max Kapp, assist- 
ant dean, St. Lawrence University; Rev. 
Ernest Kuebler, executive vice president, 
director, division of education, AUA; Dr. 
Angus MacLean, dean, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity; Dr. Wallace W. Robbins, president, 
Meadville Theological School; Rev. Richard 
W. F. Seebode, chairman, Ministerial Fel- 
lowship Committee; Dr. George H. Wil- 
liams, acting dean, Harvard Divinity 
School; Mr. Ralph Lazzaro, Harvard Divin- 
ity School. 


Sermon titles of the month 


The Courage to Po a New Thing .......... 
The Holy Alliance: Science and Religion .... 


The Positive Value of Diversity 


How to Win an Argument with a Unitarian .... 
The Heresy Of Apathy: ., .. «i iciauk ties osyays' 
Brotherhood Unlimited .................. 


Living Comfortably in Confusion 


Ee VPericOneeFivilege: .i.icc Seitinie oN ielels «oie 


The Place of Ideals in the World of Reality 


The Loving Use of Anger ................ 


Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide, Syracuse, N. Y. 
... Rev. Paul N. Carnes, Youngstown, Ohio 


... Rev. Walter D. Kring, Worcester, Mass. 


Rev. Lon Ray Call, Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 
Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, Orange, N. J. 
Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Sanford, Maine 


Rev. Wayne Shuttee, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. John Baker, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Who are these Unitarians? 


Unitarians the country over will be inter- 
ested in the following brief biographical 
sketches of the men and women who have 
been nominated as Vice-Presidents and Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to be elected at the Annual Meeting on 
May 25, 1954. 


_ For Three Vice-Presidents 
(to serve for a term of one year) 


REV. WILLIAM P. JENKINS, TORONTO, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 

Minister, First Unitarian Congregation of 
Toronto since 1943. Former minister of 
Hamilton Unitarian church, Hamilton, On- 
tario. Currently serving first one-year term 
as vice-president of A.U.A.; chairman, Com- 
mittee on Fellowships and member of Pub- 
lications Council, Pamphlet Commission and 
Extension Committee. Board of Meadville 
Unitarian Conference, member, 1944-46, 
and president, 1949-51. Program chairman, 
Meadville Chautauqua Unitarian Institute, 
1950-51. Served as secretary of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs (Toronto 
Branch) for four years and chairman of the 
Moss Park Neighborhood Workers’ Associa- 
tion for three years. Present executive of the 
Canadiaar Institute of Public Affairs. 


LLOYD S. LUTHER, WASHINGTON, 
|Dnak Gy 

Member and trustee, All Souls Church, 
Washington, D. C. Currently serving first 
one-year term as vice-president of A.U.A.; 
member, Churches Advisory Council and 
Extension Committee. Member, Middle At- 
lantic States Regional Council. Member, 
Greater Washington Committee for Uni- 
tarian Advance. President of L. S. Luther 
and Company. 


Boston church records 
stand on free speech 


The Second Church in Boston has adopted 
principles on the freedom of the minister 
and placed them in the official records of 
the church. The statement follows: 

“1. The Minister of this Church is abso- 
lutely free in matters of opinion, especially 
political opinions, both as to his conclusions 
and to his mode of expressing them. 

“2. If a Minister of the Gospel is not quite 
free in such matters our boasted liberty is a 
sham and our liberal religion a cloak for 
intolerance. 

“3. The Second Church stands foursquare 
in declaring that it always has recognized 
the right of minister or layman to hold and 
express such religious or political views as 
he may see fit provided the latter are not 
contrary to our form of government.” 


CORRECTION, PLEASE: A protest has 
been registered that the designation “Tokyo 
Unitarians” (used in a December issue head- 
line) is misleading. The Japan Free Reli- 
gious Association is not a member of the 
American Unitarian Association but a mem- 
ber of the International Association for Re- 
ligious Freedom (I.A.R.F.). The Universa- 
list Church of America and the A.U.A. have 
contributed jointly to the building program 
of the two congregations in Tokyo. 
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FRANK H. SCHRAMM, BURLINGTON, 
IOWA 

Member, secretary and past president, 
Unitarian Fellowship of Burlington. United 
Unitarian Appeal chairman of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, 
1951-53. Director and 
member of Executive 
Committee, Western 
Unitarian Conference. 
Member of Committee 
on Fellowships, Exten- 
sion Committee of Di- 
vision of Churches, 
A.U.A. Past president 
of the Chamber of 
Commerce, past presi- 
dent, Social Service League, member of 
Community Chest Advisory Committee and 
member of Mayor’s Civic Unity Commis- 
sion in Burlington. Retail merchant and 
president of the J. S. Schramm Company, 
Burlington. 


For Six Directors 
(to serve for a term of three years) 


REV. JOSIAH R. BARTLETT, BERKE- 
LEY, CALIFORNIA. 

Dean, Starr King School for the Ministry, 
Berkeley since 1949. Minister of University 
Unitarian Church, Seattle, 1942-49. Former 
minister of Fourth 
Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. and Marietta, 
Ohio. Ex-officio mem- 
ber of Pacific Coast 
Unitarian Council and 
Central District Coun- 
cil (Bay Area) of Uni- 
tarian Churches and 
Fellowships. Past Board 
member of the United 
Unitarian Appeal, Com- 
mittee on Education and member of Com- 
mittee on Department of the Ministry, 
A.U.A. Dean, Northwest Summer Institute 
and Stebbins Institute (Central California). 


DR. ERROLD D. COLLYMORE, WHITE 
PLAINS, NEW YORK 

Member, White Plains Community 
Church; past secretary and chairman of 
Board of Trustees; member of ushers’ com- 
mittee; chairman of Nominating Committee 
and chairman of United Unitarian Appeal, 
1953. Present member, 
Unitarian Commission | 
on Inter-group Rela- © 
tions. Organized local 
branch of the National 
Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored 
People in 1935, presi- 
dent for seven years, 
present member of the 
executive committee. 
Served on the Executive 
Committee of Human Relations Committee. 
Served on Mayor’s United Nations Commit- 
tee and on Executive Committee and In- 
dustrial Relations Committee of Urban 
League of Westchester. Practices dentistry 
in White Plains and is a member of the 
American Dental Association and the By- 
laws and Ethics Committee of the Ninth 
District Dental Society. 


REV. LEON CONVERSE FAY, NASHUA, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Minister, First Unitarian Congregational 
Society since 1952. Former minister of First 
Parish Unitarian 
Church of Scituate, 
Mass.; First Parish 
(Unitarian) of East 
Bridgewater, Mass.; and — 
First Congregational 
Society, Unitarian, in 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Present president of 
Unitarian Ministers As- 
sociation. Past president , 
of New England Branch 
of the Ministers Association. Present Board 
member of Ministrial Fellowship Committee, 
Home Projects Committee of Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, New England Youth Work 
Committee and Denominational Planning 
Council. 


REV. ARTHUR FOOTE, ST. PAUL, MIN- 
NESOTA 

Minister, Unity Church in St. Paul since 
1945. Past minister of the Unitarian churches 
of Sacramento and Stockton, California, 
1936-45. President, Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference, 1951-53; chairman of its Com- 
mittee on State Hospitals for the Mentally 
Ill. Member, Board of Western Unitarian 
Conference. Member, Commission on Uni- 
tarian Intergroup Relations. Member of 
Governor’s Advisory Council on Mental 
Health; vice-president, Citizens Mental 
Health Association; president, St. Paul Coun- 
cil of Human Relations, 1948-50. 


MRS. ALFRED E. MUDGE, BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK 

Member and trustee, Church of the Sav- 
iour, Brooklyn, N. Y.; chairman, Denomina- 
tional Affairs Committee. Member, Board of 
Brooklyn Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation and past chairman, Program Planning 
Committee. Member, National Board, 
Y.W.C.A.; chairman of Public Affairs Com- 
mittee and Administration Committee, Col- 
lege and University Division. Member, Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly and chairman of its 
Education-Recreation Conference. Member, 
Continuing Action Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations. 


ABBOTT STEVENS, NORTH ANDOVER, 
MASS. 

Member and _treas- 
urer, The North Parish 
of North Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts. President, 
Andover National Bank. 
Trustee and treasurer 
of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. Direc- 
tor of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc. Trustee, And- 
over Savings Bank. Di- 
rector, First National 
Bank of Boston. Director, Arkwright Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 


FELLOWSHIP RENTS HOUSE: The Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Bloomington, Ind., has 
rented a house and incorporated. Members 
are rummaging among their home furnish- 
ings for equipment for their new property— 
everything from a refrigerator to scatter rugs 
is on their list. ‘ 
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Alliance member elected 
to lead state P.T.A. 


Mrs. Harold Murch of the First Parish 
in Hingham, Mass., has been elected to a 
three-year term as President of the Massa- 
chusetts Parent-Teachers Congress. A mem- 
ber of the Program Committee of the AUA, 
Mrs. Murch has been active in the Safe- 
guarding the Public Schools division of the 
General Alliance Service Committee. The 
Massachusetts Congress, an affiliate of the 
national P.T.A., has more than 110,000 
members working in 740 local units. 


HIGHEST HONORS: Dr. William E. 
Wrather, director of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, Inc., and a former president of the 
board of trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church of Dallas, has been awarded the 
30th John Fritz Medal. The award is one of 
the highest honors of the engineering pro- 
fession. 


JAMES COBOURG HODGINS 


A minister in the Unitarian Church for 
many years and a very versatile writer, Rev. 
James Cobourg Hodgins, 87, died in Toronto 
December 29, 1953. He had been a resident 
of Brampton for some years. 

A member of an old Toronto family, he 
was a graduate of the University of Toronto 
and Knox College. He spent a year on a 
Presbyterian mission field in the Northwest. 
As a young man, Dr. Hodgins embraced the 
Unitarian faith and was ordained in Hamil- 
ton in the church he was instrumental in 
founding. His pastorates included also Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, where he engaged in 
social service work, and Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

For four years he studied at Oxford, Eng- 
land, and subsequently spent three years on 
the continent. Returning to America, he be- 
came the minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Framingham Centre, Mass. 

In 1916 Dr. Hodgins moved to Brampton 
with the intention of retiring and devoting 
his time to writing. He was persuaded to ac- 
cept a call to the Unitarian Church in 
Toronto and continued as pastor until 1943. 
After his retirement he continued his liter- 
ary work. Dr. Hodgins was at one time edi- 
tor and publisher of his own magazine, The 
Onlooker, a publication of contemporary 
criticism. He was an authority on the gold 
standard and wrote many articles on the sub- 
ject. He was the author of many Irish plays, 
several volumes of poetry and sonnets, ser- 
mons, and two novels. 

An ardent Conservative (political), Dr. 
Hodgins gave freely of his time speaking 
during election campaigns throughout the 
province. In 1937 the Meadville Theological 
School, affiliated with the University of Chi- 
cago, conferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. Numbered among 
his personal friends were men who were fa- 
mous: Walt Whitman, Goldwin Smith, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Mark Twain, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, former U.S. Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft, and others. 

His wife, Henrietta Elizabeth Hamilton 
Hodgins, died some years ago. He leaves two 
daughters, Mrs. W. H. Meier and Eleanor 


. Hodgins, and one granddaughter. 


From the Toronto Globe-Mail 


Editor criticizes minister 


A newspaper dispute arose recently in 
Hartford, Conn., between a Catholic editor 
and a Unitarian minister over the question of 
euthanasia (known as “mercy-killing”). 
When the Voluntary Euthanasia Society of 
Connecticut sent a questionnaire to the 
state’s doctors, the Catholic Transcript re- 
sponded with criticism of their action. 

Rev. Payson Miller, minister of the Hart- 
ford Unitarian church, reported in the Hart- 
ford Times that the Catholic criticism was 
unfair; he pleaded for freedom from fana- 
ticism. Mr. Miller’s criterion is met “per- 
fectly” said the Transcript “by Pontius Pilate 
with his ‘What is Truth?’ Jesus Christ, on 
the contrary, conspicuously fails to meet it. 
He not merely claimed to have ‘discovered 
fundamental truth.’ He said, ‘I am the 
truth.’ ” 


Safety expert retires 


Unitarian Harold P. Jackson, a pioneer 
in the casualty insurance industry’s drive for 
safer operation of automobiles, has retired 
after 23 years as president of the Banker’s 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of Newark. 

Mr. Jackson, a member of the Unity 
Church (Unitarian) of Montclair, N.J., 
helped to form the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety and was its chairman for a 
number of years. He has served also as chair- 
man of the committee on safety organiza- 
tion of the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference, and as chairman of the traffic and 
transportation conference of the National 
Safety Council. 


CITED FOR SERVICE: Among those in- 
cluded in Drew Pearson’s annual citations 
for service to the nation was “Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Unitarian, for his courageous and 
inspiring fight for tolerance and interna- 
tional understanding.” 


LABOR ELECTS: William Harrell, Tennes- 
see Unitarian, has been elected recording 
secretary of Labor’s League for Political 
Education. 


Unitarians of the month 


Professor takes pulpit 


Dr. Floyd Ross, professor of Church His- 
tory and World Religions at the University 
of Southern California, will occupy the pul- 
pit at the Unitarian Community Church of 
Santa Monica during the sabbatical of Rev. 
Howard G. Matson, minister of the church. 
Mr. Matson will return to the Santa Monica 
pulpit August 1st after six months’ travel and 
study throughout the Southwest. 

Dr. Floyd Ross has just returned from six 
months in India on a Fulbright research 
grant. He will resume his teaching duties at 
the University. Dr. Ross has been especially 
interested in a study of the Ramakrishna 
Schools in India. Before his appointment to 
the University of Southern California in 
1940, he served as instructor in religion at 
Southern Methodist University and was Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Religion at Iowa 
Weslyan College. The Beacon Press has pub- 
lished several of his books, including Mean- 
ing of Life in Hinduism and Buddhism. 


MINISTER HONORED: Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman, who left Hollis, New York, to be- 
come minister of the Beverly Fellowship in 
Chicago, was honored by the Middle Atlan- 
tic ministers at a luncheon in Ithaca. Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, regional director of the con- 
ference, commended Mr. Silliman’s contri- 
bution to New York. Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop presented to him a wrist watch from 
his colleagues. A reception at the Hollis 
church January 24 was sponsored by the 
church and the Metropolitan Conference of 
Unitarian Churches. 


EMERITUS: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister 
of King’s Chapel since 1933, was named 
Minister Emeritus at the annual meeting of 
the Society. The Wardens and Vestry pre- 
sented him with a two-handled silver cover 
cup, designed by the famous silversmith, 
Crichton of London. 


UNITARIAN BROADCASTS 


Sunday 
California San Diego KCBQ (1170) 8:30 a.m. 
Illinois Chicago WJJD (1160) 11:00 a.m. 
Indiana Indianapolis WFBM (1260) 9:15),a.m. 
South Bend WHOT (1490) 9:15 a.m 
Iowa Sioux City KCOM (620) 10:00 a.m 
Kentucky Louisville WGRC (790) 10:15 am 
Louisiana New Orleans WTPS (940) 9:00 a.m 
Massachusetts Boston WCOP 12:05 p.m 
Framingham WBRK (1340) 10:30 a.m 
New Bedford 
Pittsfield 
(1st and 3rd Sunday WNBH-WFMR (1340) 11:00 a.m 
each month) WKOX (1190) 10:45 a.m 
Nebraska Omaha (660) 9:15 am 
North Carolina Charlotte WIST 10:30 a.m 
Ohio Toledo WTOL (1230) 10:05 a.m. 
Ontario Toronto CKFH (1400) 10:45 a.m. 
Pennsylvania Pittsburgh KDKA 
(first Sunday each month) 
Wisconsin Madison WIBA (1310) 10:00 a.m. 
Wednesday 
Minnesota Willmar KWLM (1340) 8:00 p.m 
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Churches sponsor forums; 
mental health emphasized 


In a number of communities, the Unitarian 
church has pioneered in organizing civic for- 
ums. A number of seminars and forums on a 
wide variety of subjects have been scheduled 
for this year—with mental health and medi- 
cal care a predominant topic. 

The Plymouth Colony Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Churches devoted its 
fall conference at the First Universalist Par- 
ish Church of Stoughton, Mass., to “Mental 
Health.” Discussion groups were held on par- 
ent-child relationships, adolescence, later 
years, clergy, marriage, schools and com- 
munity promotion of mental health. The 
Massachusetts Association for Mental Health 
donated its services for the conference. 

At Arlington, Va., the First Unitarian 
Church is sponsoring discussions on mental 
health for the third consecutive year. For- 
ums on “Becoming a Person,” “Problems 
of Maturity and Marital Adjustment,” “Cur- 
rent Trends in Community Services for Men- 
tal Health,’ and other topics will be con- 
ducted by leading. social workers and psy- 
chiatrists. 

A panel discussion on “Current Trends in 
Medical Care” was sponsored in February by 
the Unitarian House, Knoxville, Tenn., with 
speakers representing the United Mine Work- 
ers Welfare Fund, the medical profession, 
and the University of Tennessee. It was one 
of a series of public meetings scheduled by 
the adult education committee of the church. 

Long Beach, Calif., presented The Liberal 
Forum to the community with speakers on 
“McCarthy and the Press,” “Civil Rights,” 
“What Does 1954 Mean to Labor,” “What’s 
New in California Politics,” “How to Make 
Medical Care Available to More People,” 
and “A Look at the 1954 Record of the Re- 
publican Party in the Congress of the U.S.” 
As the leaflet on the Long Beach forum 
points out: “Our forums are designed to en- 
courage expression of new ideas and diver- 
gent viewpoints; to allow full and frank dis- 
cussion of all issues; to inform and to edu- 
cate ourselves on present-day problems.” 


“Liberalism Faces the Future” is the theme 
this year for the forum meetings of the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. Among 
the speakers have been Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark (“The Liberal in Politics”); Melvin 
Arnold, editor of Beacon Press (“Task of 
the Liberal Press”); Dr. A. Powell Davies 
(“Meeting Today’s Social Issues”); Edgar 
Scott, Montgomery Scott and Co. (“Strength- 
ening Our System of Free Enterprise”); Dr. 
M. F. Ashley Montagu (“Women in Ameri- 
can Society”); and George Schermer, direc- 
tor, Philadelphia Human Relations Center, 
(“Making Equal Opportunity a Fact”). 


Other forums have dealt with “Personal 
Religion (Second Church in Boston); “The 
Roots of Unitarianism” (sponsored by Eve- 
ning Alliance, Des Moines); “The UN in 
Focus” (sponsored by Adult Education com- 
mittee, Community Church, New York); and 
the “United Nations” (All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Colorado Springs). 


A public lecture series sponsored jointly 
by the Good Neighbor Club of All Souls 
Church (Unitarian), Washington, D.C., and 
the D.C. Mental Health Association, will be 
held throughout February and March. Un- 
der the theme “Your Mental Health,” five 
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THIS WAS EMERSON’S CHURCH: A new picture of the Second Church in Boston, 


looking toward the rear of the auditorium. Ralph Waldo Emerson served the pulpit of this 


church, before he left the active ministry. 
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psychiatrists will deal with the problems of 
the various age groups from childhood to 
old age. 

Two more forums on the United Nations 
were held at Meadville, Pa., and Indiana- 
polis. The Pennsylvania Unitarian church 
co-sponsored the workshop with the Church 
Peace Union and the World Affairs Forum 
of Crawford County, with a core of com- 
munity group leaders participating. At In- 
dianapolis, panel members representing the 
state League of Women Voters, the United 
World Federalists, and others discussed 
“How Can the United Nations Be Made 
More Effective?” 

The present economic situation was the 
focus for a forum at the First Church in 
Belmont where five business leaders, all 
members or friends of the church, spoke 
on “Are We Failing An Impending Econo- 
mic Recession?” 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


ANOTHER AUTHOR: Cathleen Schurr, 
member of the First Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn and author of numerous magazine 
articles and juvenile books, has just pub- 
lished her first book for adults: Naturally 
Yours: A Personal Experience With Natural 
Childbirth (Rinehart and Co.). 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


at Weston 
M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 miles 
west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; Day 7-12. 
For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, 
Weston 93, Mass. 


SUNSET HALL 


A home for religious liberals 
(over 65 years of age) 


Los Angeles, California 


SPONSORED BY THE FIRST 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, Minister — 

Information sent on request. 

Write: Admissions Chairman 

Sunset Hall, 2936 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


PULPIT 


‘GOWN 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write for catalog H? 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


CHURCH BUYERS! 


THIS YEAR YOU MAY CHOOSE 
INEXPENSIVE 
REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLES 
FOR CHILDREN'S DAY 
OR CONTINUE YOUR PREVIOUS ITEM 


NOTIFY US EARLY! 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 


Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Lend a Hand Society 


101 Tremont St., Boston 


A society for friendly service founded by 
_ Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. 


New members are earnestly desired. 
Annual membership $1 
Sustaining membership $5 
Life membership $50 

Rev, Harold G. Arnold, President 


Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 


_ Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 
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CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Miss Susan M. Andrews, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion; Mr. John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 
9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and 
Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper 
Service, 5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 874 Beacon 
St., the Rey. Clayton Brooks Hale, and the Rey. Todd 
James Taylor, Ministers. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 
a.m.; Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 3 p.m.; 
Tigh Schoolers 5 p.m.; College-Age Supper 7 p.m. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON 
WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686) Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. George R. 
Plagenz, Assistant. Elwood ©. Gaskill, M.A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 A. M. Half 
Hour of Organ Music Monday at 12:10. Noonday Services 
with guest preachers Tuesday through Friday. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 
pee daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
irector. 
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“Scoop”’ 180 piece Stainless steel i 
flatware assortment: $29.75 P.P.D. 
36 knives, 36 forks, 36 soup spoons, 


72 teaspoons. Ideal for Churches, 
schools, cafeterias, etc. 

Money back guarantee 

Send check or money order 


M. J. Simon Co. 
Hy #35, ‘Dept. R.’’ Asbury Park, N.J. 


Send for catalog of other items 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


Picture Rock Ranch 
Picturesque Riding Country 


Sizzling Steaks Cowboy Biscuits 
Relaxing in the sun 
15 miles from Tucson 


Winslow C. Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


Questions That Challenge 


by Dr. Haven Emerson 


and other pamphlets on the alcohol problem 
will be sent free on request 


by the 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Rooks of Remembrance ji 


Record the life history of your 
church along with the names of those 
whose gifts have benefited your 
church, 

Beautiful, hand-tooled leather 
books with hand-engrossed pages are 
exhibited in carved repositories. 


Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Sond 
for our -atalog. 


ITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


N 16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN W. JONES 


(Continued from page 7) 


inner harmony, outward strength, and 
grew to the position of enormous pres- 
tige and power it attained in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

In modern times, the Unitarians. 
have, on a small scale, achieved some- 
thing the ancients did not think pos- 
sible. We have achieved a relatively 
strong organization, and a genuine de- 
gree of internal harmony without de- 
manding any unanimity of doctrine. 
But the old mood has not quite left us 
even yet. We still have the lingering 
feeling, coming down to us out of an 
ancient past, that doctrinal uniformity 
is somehow necessary. In spite of our- 
selves, we find ourselves demanding. 
that others agree with us. 

Every independent-minded man has 
to suppress the tendency in himself to: 
condemn everyone whose theological 
views do not conform to his own. The 
power in our movement lies in the fact 
that we are a fellowship of independ- 
ent-minded men who want to live and 
work together without abandoning our 
individual differences in belief. The 
John W. Jones Unitarian has the inde- 
pendence of spirit which is ours. What 
he requires is a tolerance and charity 
which is quite as central to our posi- 
tion as independency. 

DEE 


POTTER'S BOOKS 


We will pay original list price or better 
for good used copies of any of Dr. C. F. 
Potter’s early books—Story of Religion 


(Ist, 2nd, 3rd or foreign eds), Is THAT in 
the Bible, Humanism a New Religion, Hu- 


manizing Religion, Technique of Happiness, 
Beyond the Senses, and sets (4) of Straton- 
Potter Debates . . . Or we will exchange 
for above his recent books, Creative Per- 
sonality, The Preacher & I (autobiography), 
or forthcoming (Mar. 28) The Faiths Men 
Live By. Send postcard description: we 
make offer. We will pay book postage both 
ways. First Humanist Society, 2109 B’way, 
NYC 23. 
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*Pulpit and Choir-« 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


VESTMENTS + HANGINGS 


= STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 
— 
= Communion Sets- Altar Ap- 


| pointments ++ ltar Brass Goods 


‘ : ») + m e 
5 a! 1] cH GOODS 
P taratoc ll. ational SUPPL COMPANY 
Op atquesr Hf 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. » 


New Beacon books 


UNITARIAN MINISTERS SPEAR— 


For freedom from fear 


THE URGE TO PERSECUTE By A. Powell Davies. $2.75 


This book is a warning to America. It is a clear call for confidence and sanity in a nation swept by fear. Says 
the Washington Post: “It is the forthright and uncompromising declaration of a man who has most earnestly 
and thoughtfully tried to get at the meaning of our time.” Says the New York Post: ‘Here is a book that’s 
a boot for the complacent and a balm for the sick at heart.” 

February selection of the New Republic Political Book Club. 


For freedom from ecclesiastics 


MAN AGAINST THE CHURCH By Duncan Howlett. $3.50 


On every side is the evidence of a great spiritual hunger in contemporary society—and on every side is the evi- 
dence of a great discontent with the churches. Why are so many of the people who go loyally to church dis- 
satisfied in their hearts with what the church says and does? Why are there so many who do not go to church at 
all? Here are some answers—and a challenge. This is a deeply religious study. From beginning to end, the 
argument is dedicated to the wresting of spiritual power from the hands of ecclesiastics and placing it in the 
hearts of men. To be published in May. 


For freedom from ritualism 


RELIGION WITHOUT MAGIC _ By Phinips Endecott Osgood. $3.50 


This is a fighting book in the same sense that the thundering words of the prophets of old were fighting words. 
The prophets saw error and decadence—in high places and among the people. And what they preached was 
not pleasant to hear. Dr. Osgood dissects the malady which he sees afflicting contemporary western religion. 
“That malady,” he asserts, “is magic. Magic is the assumed power to influence or coerce deity or other forces 


by specific occult formulae or rites. . . . Institutional religion is permeated—and vitiated by a magic ideology 
which should have been outgrown long ago.” His surgery is not always gentle, but it never forgets its final 
curative purpose: a religion without magic. To be published in May. 


- BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass 


_Religion’s New Look 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW SITUATION 
Please send me By E.G. Lee./$3 


The practising Christian and the practising non-Christian live side 
by side today without animosity. Christianity is living in a secular world, 
deriving benefits from it and providing benefits for it. On the long 
tapestry of history, this is a new situation; and the author finds it full © 
of promise. 


A Venerable Tradition 


A HISTORY OF THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 
A Symposium edited by George H. Williams. $3 


This is the first full-length history of one of the oldest and most in- 
fluential divinity schools in America. Reflected in the story are the 
changing currents of American religious thought during the past century 
and a half. It is a work of thorough scholarship, written in a lively and 
readable style To be published in May. 


